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NOTES 


We are glad to be able to state that our negotiations 
with France in respect of West Africa are approaching 
what is, on the whole, a satisfactory conclusion. This 
was to be anticipated ; for, where the factors of a problem 
are so definitely known, as in this case, it would have con- 
stituted a grave reproach to the good sense and diplomatic 
ability of both countries had there been a failure to arrive 
at a solution. 


Tue French, as we have more than once announced, 
will evacuate Boussa. The navigable Niger, south of 
the rapids, will therefore remain in fact, as it is now by 
right, British. In view of the efforts in the cause of 
civilisation made by France in Dahomey, and of her 
energetic, if at times inconsiderate, action in the Hinter- 
land, the /own of Nikki will be left to France. This 
settles the question of the Lagos Hinterland, the more vital 
and the plainer of the two issues at stake. As to the 
other—the Hinterland of the Gold Coast—doubtless more 
sacrifices will be made by Great Britain, but not, we may 
be sure, without corresponding and adequate compensa- 
tion elsewhere. 


Many are the rumours as to the new Viceroys to suc- 
ceed Lord Elgin and Lord Aberdeen in India and Canada 
respectively ; but this may be definitely stated, that 
nothing has been settled in regard to either post. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh might go to India; but who in that 
case could be found for the Scottish Secretaryship? Mr. 
George Curzon would make an Indian Viceroy to the 


liking of very many who realise what a moment this is 
for a man of knowledge and resource in India. As for 
Canada, the most interesting suggestion is Lord Wolseley, 
and the Canadians would, beyond a doubt, rejoice to 
have at Rideau Hall the man who a quarter of a 
century ago, as Colonel Wolseley, did the new Federa- 
tion and the Empire such excellent service in quelling 
the first Riel rising, and who has never since failed 
to keep pleasantly in touch with Canadian life. Apart 
from the personality of Lord Wolseley, there is, moreover, 
the fact that the Canadian dearly loves a redcoat. Only 
last week, the proprietor of the richest and most popular 
of Canadian journals was in London to select his Christmas 
pictures, and eschewing the multitude of beautiful pictures 
of the ‘‘ Cherry Ripe” and ‘‘ Bubbles ” type, he chose one 
of the most stirring of battle scenes that has ever been 
transferred to canvas, and, of course, with the Scots well 
to the front—for Scotland rules Canada. 


With the aid of General Wesley Merritt, Admiral 
Dewey will soon be master at Manila, and Admiral 
Sampson, with the aid of General Shafter, will soon be 
master at Santiago, with the Spanish fleet either sunk or 
transferred to the American flag. Blood will flow first, 
but by no feat of arms or device of strategy can Spain 
now avert these calamities. This, and the deep disgrace 
which journalism has brought upon itself, are the broad 
features of the situation as we go to press. The one 
bright spot in the picture is the splendid gallantry dis- 
played by Lieutenant Hobson and his comrades in the 
Merrimac affair, and the chivalrous courtesy, as of a soldier 
of Old Spain, displayed by Admiral Cervera. 
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But more important than the War are the consequences 
of the War. Will the Republic of the United States accept 
the risks and tasks of Empire? And will the people and 
statesmen of Spain, shorn—as shorn they will be—of the 
Colonies which sapped their strength, patriotically unite to 
heal their country of her grievous wound, or, in rebellious 
resentment against the Throne, turn defeat abroad into 
anarchy at home? The results of the War must be 
the affirmative or the negative of these questions, but the 
data have not yet emerged for a confident forecast. For 
us the more interesting question is as to the decision to be 
presently taken by the United States. Will she cast aside 
the Monroe tradition and plant her flag across the sea? 
Certainly, nothing would more effectually sober her poli- 
ticians, and tempt her best men to quit their aloofness from 
public affairs and enter her service. 


Proressor GoLtpwin Situ revels in his ‘‘ splendid 
isolation.” That a thing is believed or desired, semper, 
ubigue, ab omnibus, is for him sufficient inducement to 
reject it; and it isa dead certainty that if he lives long 
enough he will write a letter to the newspapers to show 
that, whatever else they may make, two and two do not 
make four, seeing that the rest of us hold that they do. 
Meantime, in view of the fact that the two great sections 
of the English-speaking people desire closer union, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith has written to say he does not. 
An Anglo-American alliance would, he says, be a con- 
spiracy against the peace of the world, and the mere 
mention of it by Mr. Chamberlain is a virtual violation of 
the neutrality to which his Government has pledged itself 
in the present war. But, in spite of Professor Goldwin 
Smith, the Anglo-American Committee under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. James Bryce, M.P., grows apace, and from 
the weight and variety of the names already sent in, it is 
pretty certain that the ten thousand representative men 
which the promoters of the movement desire as a minimum 
will presently be enrolled. 


THE aim of the movement is to promote better relations 
and a closer union—‘‘ constant, cordial co-operation ’— 
between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Much can be done, much has already been done—the long- 
standing disagreements between the States and Canada, 
for instance, are in a fair way to settlement—without 
any formal treaty. That may be left to be effected under 
the dire compulsion of events that may dimly be descried 
in the darkness ahead ; and when it comes, a new day will 
break on the world. Meantime, we have evidence that the 
movement will not prove to be but a passing wave of war- 
bred sentimentalism in the countenance of level-headed 
statesmen like Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Chamberlain, and 
in the anxious attention with which it is being watched 
by the Continental Powers. <A new day is surely dawning. 


Sir CHARLES STEWART Scott, K.C.M.G., C.B., whose 
nomination to the important post of Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg is the diplomatic event of the day, has been 
just forty years in the Diplomatic Service. The greater 
part of his work has been performed in the smaller German 
Courts, and there is no man in the service to-day with a 
more intimate knowledge of the German Empire and its 
complex constitution than the new Ambassador. He has 
also served in Washington and in St. Petersburg, and 
now returns to the latter capital after an absence of four 
and twenty years. He has always been one of the quiet 
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workers in the Diplomatic Service. Making no claim to 
brilliancy, he has done a great deal of work in dull posts 
as in important Conferences, with that thoroughness 
which is the main characteristic of British public servants 
under every possible circumstance and condition. In a 
long service of forty years it is a great achievement to 
have made no mistakes. As a subordinate, he was hard- 
working ; as a chief, he knows how to attract his juniors, 
and how to extract from them their best. He is an 
Irish gentleman, whose leave is exclusively spent in his 
native land, married to a Scottish lady whose charm has 
been felt by all who have served with her. It will be 
interesting to note the meeting of Count Mouravieff and 
Sir Charles Scott, both translated from Copenhagen, 
where they enjoyed positions of greater freedom and less 
responsibility. 


Russia is secure in the Liao Tung Peninsula ; Germany 
in Shantung, though unless rumour lies she has fallen 
out of love with Kiao-Chow ; the Union Jack flies over 
Wei-hai-wei, and on Friday morning the welcome news 
was received that the Chinese Government had signed 
the Kowloon concession, making Hong Kong a defensible 
naval base. And the next move? for the game is by no 
means over yet: in fact, we have only just finished 
the ‘‘preliminary skirmish,” to quote Mr. Chamberlain. 
Some say the next move will be made by Japan, who is 
growing restive and bitter at the spectacle of all the world 
reaping where she did the sowing. Others, again, are of 
opinion that our own ‘‘ sphere of interest,” the basin of the 
Tsi-Kiang, is the quarter towards which all eyes will 
presently be turned. This much, at any rate, is clear : that 
there are reasons for keeping a vigilant eye on the great 
meridional railway which is coming down into the valley 
of the Tsi-Kiang from the north, at no distant date, to 
enter the great city of Hankow, 600 miles up the river. 
That railway must not be Russianised, and in Hankow 
England must be the only political factor except China. 


Mr. Curzon’s emphatic statements in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night leave no doubt of the 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government. There was, first, 
his assurance, of which Russia will take due note, that 
‘‘ British ships of war will continue to avail themselves of 
the treaty right of access to all ports in China, whenever 
the interests of Her Majesty’s service may render it 
desirable.” And, in answer to another question, there 
came from the Under-Secretary the unmistakable warning 
‘*that the sending of Russian troops into the Yang-tse 
Valley by a railway or otherwise, unless with the assent 
of China, would be an act of war.” ‘In such an event,” 
he added, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government would take the 
requisite steps for the protection of British interests.” 


CEYLON objects to be identified with India, just as the 
Kingdom of Man objects to be identified with the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland. But she objects 
with better reason. For one thing, she is a Crown Colony, 
whereas India is but a dependency ruled by the sword. 
But just now she would lay more stress on the fact that 
the appreciation of the rupee which the Indian Govern- 
ment is seeking to effect would ruin the staple industry of 
the island, tea, and in ruining the industry would ruin the 
Colony. Ceylon would prefer that the value of the rupee 
should follow the value of unminted silver to enable her to 
compete with China and Japan. And with this important 
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difference of interest in the currency question, Ceylon is 
demanding that she shall be separately represented on the 
Currency Commission. Mr. Chamberlain has promised to 
secure otherwise a full hearing for any views the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon or the planting community may desire to 
urge. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Chamberlain’s 
promise will suffice. The Ceylon planters are exceptionally 
well represented by their association in London, and have 
an able champion in Lord Strathmore. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE invited the House of Commons 
on its reassembling on Monday to a piece of practical 
patriotism. He moved as an amendment to the Finance 
Bill, ‘‘that recent declarations of Ministers outside Parlia- 
ment appear to reveal a need for defence preparations 
inconsistent with the reduction of taxation proposed in the 
finance measures of the year.” He drew especial atten- 
tion to the activity of France and Russia in shipbuilding, 
and the facts are startling enough. The Parliamentary 
return of the fleets of Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
other foreign countries, ordered Jast February and issued 
this week, is bulky, and lacks a decent abstract by way of 
short cut. But here is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
In 1889 we stood in the matter of ships complete and 
building with a superiority of 3 per cent. In 1898 we 
stand in an inferiority of 10 per cent. Truly Sir Charles 
Dilke’s amendment is well timed. 


At last the Admiralty are going to do the right thing 
in sending the Channel Squadron on a tour round the 
English and Scottish coasts. Not since 1895 have any of 
the coast towns had an opportunity of seeing a British 
squadron, and then the visit of the Channel Fleet, under 
Lord Walter Kerr, had a reception that naval officers and 
men still remember with pleasure. Such coasting tours 
do more to educate people than hours of talking and tons 
of Navy League pamphlets, because ships appeal to the 
eye. Ifthe Admiralty desire to see the Navy maintained 
in efficiency, such visits should be made more frequently. 
Taxpayers like to see what is provided for their money. 
This year the squadron, if it is at its full strength, will be 
the most powerful and imposing that has ever cruised 
round our shores. Never before has there been such a 
collection of warships in home waters as that now com- 
manded by Vice-Admiral Sir Henry F. Stephenson and 
Rear-Admiral T. W. Brackenbury. 


WE shall never build another Power/ul or Terrible. To 
state the case as inoffensively as possible, neither has 
proved a success. They were a rash experiment from the 
very first. They are too large to be serviceable, and they 
are too lightly armoured and armed to warrant the services 
of ship’s companies numbering nearly 1,800 officers and 
men. Such an apportionment of trained officers and men 
is a waste of personnel which we cannot afford. More 
serious still, they have both proved lame ducks. When- 
ever they have been tried under sea conditions at more 
than half their maximum horse-power they have broken 
down, They were built for 25,000 indicated horse-power ; 
at 17,000 horse-power the Zerrible attained a speed of 20 
knots, and then the trial had to be abandoned, as in the 
case of the Powerful. These two merely protected vessels 


‘may be written down as capable of a speed of 18 knots. 


France has half a dozen heavily armoured battleships that 
can steam as fast, and there are innumerable torpedo boats 
and destroyers of 30 knots and upwards in all parts of the 
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world. The day of 18-knot cruisers of the size of the 
Powerful and Terrible has gone for ever, and we must be 
thankful that we have only two of these leviathans. The 
question of immediate interest is, ‘‘ Will the Admiralty 
have the courage to commission the Zerrib/e for the naval 
manceuvres ?” 


THE corner in wheat is threatening to collapse. Even 
Mr. Leiter, of New York City, has a chance of tasting 
the bitterness of failure. We own to contemplating the 
news with manly resignation. Meanwhile that useful, if 
somewhat humdrum, body the Chamber of Agriculture 
has adopted the timely proposal of Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., 
that the Government be urged to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion, catholic in its formation, to inquire into the whole 
subject of our national food supply in time of war. Six 
weeks’ supply, Mr. Yerburgh reminded us, is the most this 
country can depend on in time of war. The idea of wheat 
storage may or may not be found to be feasible and 
desirable, but it is most necessary that a question of such 
vital moment should be thrashed out by experts ina prompt 
and business-like way. Upon naval supremacy we are all 
agreed ; what further is necessary, let unbiassed experis 
say. 


WE are quite with Sir William Harcourt in his passage 
of arms with the Chancellor of the Exchequer over the dis- 
tressed clergy. Sir Michael Hicks Beach will not relieve 
the clerics on the ground, mainly, that the clergy have 
been rated since the time of Queen Elizabeth. How then, 
asks Sir Michael, dare the clergy ask to be exempted ? 
But the Chancellor had no difficulty, as Sir William Har- 
court reminded him, in exempting from one half of the 
charge another interest which has been “‘ rated since the 
time of Elizabeth ’—to wit, the landed interest. If it wes 
a valid excuse for this relief that the class benefited were 
in a fair way to be ruined, how about the distressed clerics ? 
Their ruin seems to have been accoinplished almost 
beyond retrieving. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when livings which formerly were reckoned ‘‘ comfort- 
able” are now, by the depreciation in the value of land, 
become white elephants, which only a man of some pri- 
vate means may venture to accept. 


Tue Rev. H. Macpherson, the leader of the clerical 
agitation against the rating of the official incomes of the 
clergy, has put his case very neatly in the Zimes. He 
denies, in the first place, that there is any legal ground 
for the assumption that tithe is by statute chargeable to 
rates. Rates, he contends, must be actually imposed by 
statute, in so many words. KH Mr. Macpherson is right, 
he has raised a very serious and far-reaching question ; 
and it is now, he tells us, under the consideration of 
counsel. Next, he urges the injustice of omitting the 
clergy from the Agricultural Rating Act. ‘‘ When rates 
are made, tithe is land: but when rates are relieved, tithe 
is not land.” Sir W. Harcourt made a similar point in 
the House of Commons debate, but with a different 
intention. Finally, Mr. Macpherson contends that the 
case has been materially altered by the fall in the value of 
tithe rent-charge, till a nominal £100 is only worth £68, 
which is still further reduced by rating, so that the clergy 
only get from £30 to £55 instead of £100. We do not 
think that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, end the 
Government generally, have given due attention to this 
real grievance. Apart from.the duty of seeking to remedy 
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an obvious injustice, they owe much to the Anglican clergy, 
and they have not yet paid the debt. 


Str WituiAm Lockuart, after subduing the Afridis, 
has drawn our attention to the excellent fighting-material 
offered by these warlike races, and has already formed 
plans for their inclusion in the British army. In some 
similar light must we view the wanton waste of military 
prowess exhibited this week upon the heights of Belfast, 
where Constabulary and the garrison have carried out a 
dangerous campaign against wild hordes of Nationalists 
and Orangemen. Our own idea would be to send a dozen 
or so of recruiting sergeants into the affected districts, so 
as to give these demonstrators a chance of utilising their 
energies in a manner at once profitable and glorious. 
Surely an encounter with Fuzzy Wuzzy, under the able 
guidance of Sir Herbert Kitchener, should offer exhilara- 
tion superior to the wildest romps in Dover Street. 


IT was announced on Wednesday last that Mr. Hooley, 
the well-known speculator, had filed his petition in the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The news has been received, as 
might have been anticipated, with a vast amount of rather 
greasy moralising. There is not a word said now in the 
moment of the stick’s descent which was not equally per- 
tinent when the rocket ascended. We are no admirers 
of the class of human enterprise by which Mr. Hooley 
achieved his extraordinary success; but it is obvious 
that a remarkable courage must have leavened the ability 
or luck to which he owes his wealth. We remember a 
speech of Mr. Hooley’s in which, discussing his potential 
career in Parliament, he seemed to talk rather tawdry 
nonsense. But—even if he was reported rightly—the 
speaker was off his own ground; and we have heard 
of many of his acts of private charity which discount 
the effect of that triumph in advertising which he 
achieved at the expense of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. 
Hooley himself attributes his fall to blackmail. No doubt 
we shall hear things definite later. Meanwhile his state- 
ment that he has settled nothing on his wife and children 
is, on the face of it, to his exceeding credit. 


Messrs. Bryant & May have written to the papers, 
and though their circular savours somewhat of special 
pleading and a strict attention to business, and little else, 
there are points in it decidedly worth the listening to. 
Their main contention, the impossibility of making 
‘*matches which may be struck on any roughened sur- 
face” without resorting to the poisonous yellow phos- 
phorus, has been taken up by the Home Office experts, 
so that before long we may expect, in addition to the reply 
delivered to various Parliamentary questioners, a further 
and conclusive statement from Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
No one will defend much that Messrs. Bryant & May 
have done, and their attempt to hide the facts deserved 
more punishment than it has received. Equally certain is 
it that the conditions complained of must come to an end, 
even at the cost of a revolution in the match trade. But 
meanwhile on the general question, is it not a matter of 
common fairness to suspend judgment till some definite 
and authoritative statement from the Home Secretary has 
placed culpability beyond a doubt ? 


YORKSHIRE’S prospects in the County Championship 
have a peculiarly rosy look just at present. The first Essex 
match has been successfully negotiated—presented, a 
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partisan of Essex might put it—and now Surrey has gone 
by the board. The Bradford match was indeed sensa- 
tional. Somerset and Hampshire had already capitulated 
before the Yorkshire attack for scores of 35 and 36 
respectively. Surrey completed the sequence by scoring 
37, throwing wicket after wicket away in the devil-may- 
care fashion peculiar to itself when confronted by con- 
ditions unfavourable to a free development of those 
qualities for which the Oval men are famous. Rhodes, 
the new slow bowler, took seven wickets for 24. The 
Surrey men walked out to him, and slogged light-heartedly, 
till the cry of Hunter was heard behind the sticks—three 
stumped and two caught is a fine record for a wicket- 
keeper. Nevertheless, we would hardly like to stand up 
in Yorkshire shoes on the return. 


A NATIONAL WEAKNESS 


DEFENCELESSNESS OF BRISTOL CHANNEL 


THE conflict between Spain and the United States is 
teaching the world many lessons. In the first place, it 
has brought home to everyone of us the dependence of 
England upon imported food supplies, and though for the 
moment Parliament and Ministers unite in shelving the 
subject, it is too grave a matter to remain long unfaced. 
In the second place, we have had forcible reminder of the 
absolute futility in time of war of cable lines unless they 
are all-British lines completely under our own. control. 
The operations before Matanzas and Santiago may well 
bring home to us another lesson—the defencelessness of 
many parts of our own coast against attack by sea. 

Naval supremacy must, of course, remain the first 
object of British statesmanship, but that naval supremacy 
should be supported by every possible precaution against 
starvation and isolation. What can be done in the matter 
of our food supplies we are not prepared as yet to say; 
but this we are certain, that the question should at once 
be made the subject of exhaustive inquiry at the ‘hands of 
experts free from prejudices and fully equipped to deal 
with it. To meet the cable peril the task should be at 
once begun and proceeded with step by step of providing 
the Empire from end to end with telegraphic communi- 
cation, touching only at points on British territory and 
laid in waters under effective British control. No one will 
pretend that the coast of Spain, the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, or Cuba and Central American Republics, are 
fit media for such British cable services. 

The third pressing question, that of home defence, is 
not so easily compassed; but in the forthcoming dis- 
cussion on the Estimates in the House of Commons we 
may again expect to hear from Major Wyndham-Quin, 
Sir Edward Hill, and other Parliamentary experts of the 
defencelessness of the Bristol Channel. This is one of 
the most vulnerable points on the whole British coast, and 
there is no shadow of doubt that in the event of hostilities 
with any foreign Power it would become one of the 
earliest points of attack. In view of these Parliamentary 
discussions we have thought it well to collect the opinions 
of experts on the subject. Lord Windsor, whose letter we 
append, speaks with the peculiar local authority attach- 
ing to a former Mayor of Cardiff, where he is also, of 
course, a Parliamentarian of large experience and has large 
interests in the districts affected. Sir Edward Hill speaks 
of the subject as a former President of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom and President of the 
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Associated Chambers of Commerce ; while Admiral Close 
treats the question from a naval point of view. How 
urgent the great commercial communities bordering on 
the Channel feel this question to be, the opinions of these 
three experts indicate. And let Ministers and Parliament 
note that it has a pressing political significance. During 
the series of political meetings which Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris has been holding in connection with his Unionist 
candidature at Newport, he found this to be a subject of 
burning interest to the electorate, and readily pledged 
himself to use every endeavour to remedy so lamentable a 
national weakness. To one intimately associated with 
South African expansion as Dr. Harris is, the subject has 
this week been brought home with peculiar force ; for to 
the compulsory use of Newcastle in the place of South 
Wales coal is due the delay of Mr. Rhodes in reach- 
ing Capetown at this critical moment in the affairs of the 
Legislative Assembly there. To-day it is the coal strike 
which is thus crippling our mercantile marine and navy 
alike ; to-morrow it may be the operations of a hostile 
naval force upon a vital, but practically undefended, point 
in England’s home defences. 


1. By Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Wtinpsor 


It may seem but a waste of breath to warn a man 
apparently bent on committing suicide that he is in danger 
of being murdered: but, although from the disastrous 
strife, now unfortunately raging between the coalowners 
and the colliers in South Wales, the coal trade can hardly 
emerge without bearing the permanent scars of mutilation, 
I trust that wiser counsels will prevail, and that the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire coal-field may still, for many 
years to come, be the source of a most valuable export 
trade in the West of England, to preserve which the 
country must be prepared to make some sacrifices. 

Though coal claims so large a share, it is not the sole 
element in the trade of the Bristol Channel, and therefore 
now, as at other times, the question of the defence of the 
Bristol Channel ports is one of very grave importance. 
How is it that it has not received that active attention from 
the Government that it undoubtedly deserves? It may be 
that those mainly interested in the locality are not 
sufficiently alive to the dangers to our commercial and 
comparatively defenceless ports to back the Government 
by any clear expression of opinion. While many, at this 
moment, are unreasonably quarrelling with the Prime 
Minister because he has not performed impossibilities 
in China, and already sniff at Wei-hai-wei as an 
inadequate protection to our China trade, there is 
only an occasional voice crying in the wilderness urging 
the Government to take some immediate steps to 
Place the defences of the Bristol Channel upon a satis- 
factory footing. The member for South Glamorgan 
has drawn attention to this quesiion on several occasions ; 
but, judging from the answer given in the House of Com- 
mons to a question with regard to a fort on Barry Island, 
his efforts have not met with much success. Have we a 
Government strong enough to face the temporary unpopu- 
larity of calling upon the country to consent to a large 
additional expenditure for this purpose ? and, secondly, 
will the people, in the long run, appreciate the need of the 
sacrifices they are called upon to make? To the latter 
question I am confident that there can be but one answer, 
and the country will never blame a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for making proper provision for the defences 
of our ports. 
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To the first the Government itself must give an answer. 
But there is this to be said with regard to it: if it shrinks 
from confronting the difficulties incidental to a constantly 
increasing naval and military expenditure, if it turns its 
back upon the danger in front, it must be prepared to face 
another from the opposite direction ; and that is the just 
censure of those who consider that it is shirking a respon- 
sibility, and the possible odium of having neglected, until 
it is too late, to take the precautions which ordinary 
prudence should have dictated. 

I write as one of those personally interested in the 
trade of South Wales, for I feel that if we fail to raise our 
voices, if we silently submit to procrastination, we cannot 
escape our share of responsibility should any disaster over- 
take us. WINDSOR. 


2. By Str Epwarp Hinz, M.P. 


The subject of the defences of the coal-fields in the 
Bristol Channel is one which has occupied my attention 
for years. I have spoken in Parliament, headed deputa- 
tions, have been promised suitable guns for one station by 
two Secretaries of State, but both have said that more 
important places, abroad chiefly, must receive their first 
attention. The only military object of an enemy’s visit in 
the Bristol Channel is the injury to the coal supply. 
They would not bombard Clevedon or Weston. Render 
their object impossible and they will not come. A harbour 
of refuge at Lundy Island would be the most effectual 
defence. Epwarp S. HILL. 

Rookwood, Llandaff. 


3. By ApmiraL CLOSE 


A well-known British haven-master, a Royal Naval 
Reserve man, in course of conversation with me the other 
day said, ‘‘ If you and I were French naval officers and 
we were promised our promotion on blowing up the dock 
gates in the Bristol Channel, could we not do it?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
I said, ‘‘the first night. There is nothing to prevent it.” 
No wonder French naval officers put the Bristol Channel 
at the head of their list of attacks. How should this 
state of things be remedied? We had a meeting at the 
Guildhall here two years ago on the subject—the Mayor 
in the chair—and asked for a gunboat with a skeleton 
crew to be manned by R.N.R. volunteers and to give 
Bristol R.N.R. men an opportunity of firing a gun, which 
they never have had yet. The extent of the Bristol 
Channel is so great and the docks and towns so numerous 
that no system of forts would be so effective as a gunboat 
for acting against marauding gunboats ; the present forts 
on Flat Holms, Steep Holms, and under Brean Down are 
useless on account of their ancient armament; but even if 
they were armed with quick-firing guns and search-lights, 
they would not be of much use, as they have no means of 
knowing a friend from a foe under false colours, and the 
colonel in command informs me that the Royal Engineers 
have no organised scheme of ground mines for the Bristol 
Channel. F. A. CLoseE. 

Bristol. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Here, then, is the national danger which the Bristol Chan 
nel presents at this moment. We trust that these weighty 
opinions will assist Major Wyndham-Quin, and those who 
are with him in this matter, in urging immediate official 
attention to the defencelessness of the Channel, and the 
steps by which it should be remedied. We shall next 
week present expert views of what these steps should be. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


MR. RHODES SAVES THE SITUATION 


RECEPTION BY THE DUTCH 
(Special Cablegram) 


Cape Town, June to. 

Mr. Ruopes’s reception in the House of Assembly on 
Wednesday is most significant of changing political con- 
ditions here, and is generally spoken of as severe check 
to anti-British party. Dutch and English members vied 
in cordiality of greeting. Mr. Schreiner, O.C., who leads 
Opposition against Redistribution Bill, and is on all 
questions antagonistic to Mr. Rhodes, left his seat to 
welcome him, and was followed by Dr. Te Water, recently 
Colonial Secretary, who shares Mr. Schreiner’s hostility 
to Mr. Rhodes’s policy. 

The fight on Redistribution Bill will be severe. A 
week ago probabilities were that Government be defeated. 
Now Mr. Rhodes arrived, Progressive party confident of 
victory. New Assembly will then be elected on enlarged 


representation, ensuring gain of at least ten seats to Pro- 
gressives. 


The threatened defection of portion of the native vote 


from Progressives is also remedied by Mr. Rhodes’s 
presence here. 


WHAT THIS MEANS 


To appreciate the full significance of the welcome 
spoken of in the foregoing message we must read it in the 
light of the past. Let us look back to two years ago. 
Then, as now, Cape Colony held the key to the whole 
South African situation. The memory of the Raid was 
still green. The two Republics were bitter towards 
England and Englishmen, and their cousins of the Cape 
Colony echoed their resentment. Mr. Hofmeyr had 
emerged from his retirement, hoping to regain his old 
ascendency in the Afrikander Bond and to shape the 
policy of the Colony in the interests of his dream 
of a Dutch South African Republic. These were 
the local political circumstances when Mr. Rhodes 
re-entered the Legislative Assembly for the first 
time after the Raid. He had, as he put it, come to ‘‘ face 
the music.” The ‘‘music” was the booing of Mr. Van 
Wyk and of the takharre (literally the unkempt) wing of 
the Bond. But worse than the music was the withheld 
hand of his old Dutch friends; for to the Dutchman the 
offering of the hand is as much the symbol of friendship 
as is the taking of salt in Islam. The Dutch evaded Mr. 
Rhodes in the lobbies of the House, and turned into the 
side alleys when they saw him coming down Adderley 
Street. Yet those who avoided him by day sought him, 
like Nicodemus, by night at Groote Schuur, running the 
cordon of Bond pickets with which Mr. Hofmeyr had 
surrounded the house. How all this is changed the open 
Dutch greeting in the House of Assembly on Wednesday, 
and especially the handshaking of Mr. Schreiner and Dr. 
Te Water, sufficiently shows. 

For another significant indication of changing poli- 
tical conditions in South Africa, note the refusal of the 
Orange Free State Volksraad on Wednesday to ratify the 
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p:oposal for the creation of reciprocal citizenship between 
the Orang: Free State and the Transvaal. 


Dr. Leyds and the Great Powers 

There need be no doubt about Mr. Kruger’s policy or 
Dr. Leyds’s errand. Mr. Kruger’s policy with respect to 
this country—his foreign policy he likes to call it, by way of 
emphasising his repudiation of England’s suzerainty—is 
writ for all to read in his speeches and despatches. It 
may be summed up under four heads: (1) to procure the 
arbitration of the Great Powers in the matters in dispute 
between this country and the Transvaal ; (2) to bring 
about the internationalisation of Delagoa Bay; (3) to 
raise by loan the millions necessary to acquire the fifty-six 
miles of the Delagoa Bay-Pretoria railway which runs 
through Portuguese territory ; and (4) generally, to use 
all means—by which Dr. Leyds, more suo, will understand 
any means—to create for Germany, France, and Russia 
such interests in South Africa that they may be induced 
to claim a voice with England in the settlement 
of its affairs. In order that Dr. Leyds may more 
effectually co-operate with Mr. Kruger in accomplish- 
ing all this, he has been made Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Berlin, Paris, the Hague, Lisbon, Rome, and now 
we learn at St. Petersburg. There are to be no more 
treaties. Treaties at once call Article IV. of the London 
Convention into operation, and in submitting them to 
England, as that Article requires, he acknowledges Eng- 
land’s suzerainty. Each item of inter-State business will 
be treated separately as it arises; on the part of the 
Transvaal as a mere act of administration. Mr. Kruger 
has gathered up into the hands of the Executive arm 
almost all powers of Government, and, with Dr. Leyds in 
Europe, hopes to be able to enter into transactions with 
the foreign States after a fashion which will elude 
Article IV. It is an interesting experiment and a novel 
one. Its success will hinge on the readiness of the Powers 
to establish with him those surreptitious relations which 
Mr. Kruger desires, and we shall therefore be afforded, 
in the degree of co-operation they accord him, a test by 
which we may distinguish friend from foe among them. 


The Prospects of Australian Federation 

Of the six Australian Colonies four have passed judg- 
ment on the Commonwealth Bill, with the result that, out 
of 308,000 votes cast, 204,000 were for it. But because 
New South Wales, under an anti-Federalist measure of 
last year, had ordained that less than 80,000 votes should 
not suffice to carry her assent, the Bill must be regarded 
as defeated. But there is no occasion for despair. By 
those who enjoy a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Australias the poll will be counted as a sure promise of 
the near success of the Federal movement. New South 
Wales alone blocks the way, and even in New South 
Wales more people are for a Commonwealth than against 
it. The point to bear in mind in studying the figures 
is this—that what the majority of those who voted against 
it object to is not Federation, but equality of States in the 
projected Senate. However, danger is brewing for the 
Australias away north of them around the China Seas, 
and when they all awake to it, the majority which already 
exists in favour of Federation will have its way, and 
debating-society questions of State rights will be brushed 
aside like cobwebs across the path of a strong man in a 
hurry. Or, if Mr. Reid would take off his coat on behalf 
of the Bill, it might go through. Mr. Reid is one of its 
fathers; but he can have had no deep affection for his 
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offspring, or he would not have allowed its enemies to 
raise the maximum of votes necessary to carry it from 
50,000 to 80,000. There are signs that he is about to take 
off his coat, and if he will go about among the 160,000 
who in New South Wales neglected to record a vote, the 
Commonwealth Bill on a second poll would be sure of 
success. But the attempt he is now making to convene 
another Conference of Premiers to modify the Bill to suit 
the views of his Colony is surely in the wrong direction. 


Queensland and the Sugar Conference 


Not the West Indies only, but Queensland also is vitally 
interested in the Sugar Conference now deliberating at 
Brussels. Sugar is one of her staple industries—she is 
happier than the West Indies in not standing on one leg— 
and to save it from decay she too is pressing the Imperial 
Government to do its utmost to secure the abolition by 
international agreement of the bounty system practised by 
France and Germany. Queensland has, indeed, a double 
grievance in that her planters in the neutral markets of 
Australasia have to contend with the double competition 
of foreign State-subsidised sugar carried in the foreign 
State-subsidised bottoms of the ‘‘ North German Lloyd” 
and ‘‘ Messageries Maritimes.” Rather than continue in 
her present plight, Queensland, so says her Agent-General, 
is prepared to support the West Indies, and in the event of 
the Brussels Conference failing to bring about the abolition 
of sugar bounties by international agreement, will urge 
“the Imperial Government to restrain their operation by 
countervailing duties.” Natal is the only one of our sugar- 
producing Colonies in which the industry is thriving, and 
in the course of his interesting address at the London 
Chamber of Commerce on Monday last, Sir Walter Hely 
Hutchinson showed why. ‘‘ Natal imposes an import duty 
of 3s. 6d. per cwt. or 3d. per pound. In other words, 
each consumer, supposing he took 1 Ib. of sugar a week, 
paid about 1s. 8¢. a year more for his sugar than if there 
were no duty, with the result that he secured for the 
industry a safe and certain market.” With gubernatorial 
caution, Sir Walter hastened to add that ‘‘ he did not 
wish to be understood to express an opinion as to whether 
this arrangement was a good one, or the contrary ; he 
merely stated the facts.” And that is all we intend to do. 


An Autocratic Governor in Newfoundland 


There is fresh trouble afoot in Newfoundland. No one 
can read the letter of its St. John’s correspondent, which 
the Zimes publishes this week, without realising that fact ; 
and those who know how peculiarly well posted that 
correspondent is as to all that is in the minds of Sir James 
Winter and Mr. Morine will realise what a pretty quarrel 
has sprung up between Sir Herbert Murray, the Governor, 
and his constitutional advisers on the one hand, and 
between these constitutional advisers and Mr. Chamber- 
lain on the other hand. As to Sir Herbert Murray, 
he is an autocrat in the position of a constitutional 
monarch, whose first business it should be to follow 
his Ministers’ advice. When his Ministers submit a 
Speech from the Throne, expressing the time-honoured 
Phrase of gratitude to the Legislature for having 
“well and faithfully” fulfilled their duties, Sir Herbert 
calmly runs his pen through ‘‘ well and faithfully,” and, 
handing the speech back to his astonished Ministers, 
resumes his perusal of the Zimes. And now—according 
to the Z’mes correspondent—after his Ministers had laid 
careful plans for the presentation in Downing Street by 
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themselves in person in their own way of their case for 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the finances of the 
Colony, Sir Herbert forestalls them by forwarding to Mr. 
Chamberlain on his own account the demand of the 
Legislature, ‘‘ presumably with some comments of his 
own.” By the angry Colonists Mr. Chamberlain’s em- 
phatic ‘‘No” is attributed to the Governor, and one 
cannot help feeling how much more in accordance 
with constitutional practice it would have been had the 
Ministry been given full liberty to present their case in 
their own way. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ No’”’ 


Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘No” is quite another question. 
Sir James Winter and his colleagues might, had they 
come to Downing Street, have put another view cn the 
request for a Commission; but as it stands Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s refusal seems inevitable. In 1891 it was a 
question of an Imperial guarantee of a loan for the island 
railway. But the railway is now built, and, by trans- 
ferring to Mr. Reid this railway and the dock and the 
telegraphs, Newfoundland has alienated most of those 
Colonial assets which were to stand against the Imperial 
guarantee. To the Colonial Office, therefore, the appli- 
cation for a Royal Commission appeals as ‘‘ only an 
application for financial assistance”; and, if self- 
government is to mean anything at all, it cannot 
be made consistent with such an application. Newfound- 
land, in a word, must either manage her own internal 
business or frankly step down to the rank of a Crown 
Colony. She has, it is true, been hard hit by past British 
blundering, especially in the matter of the French shore ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain, fearing an awkward precedent, will 
not admit that as a reason for exceptional treatment. On 
the surface of it he is, as we say, right; but all the same 
we wish he could have talked the whole situation over with 
the Newfoundland Ministers, as he undoubtedly would have 
talked it over with his partners had he and they been face 
to face with a problem of the kind in his old commercial 
days. 

Canada as Halfway House of Empire 

The Canadian fast mail service, the Atlantic link in 
the chain of communications which is to make Canada 
a halfway house of Empire, remains unmended. The 
position is only too clear. Mr. Petersen needed an 
extension of time beyond the contract period, May 31, 
1899, for the placing of two of the 22-knot turret- 
ships on the Anglo-Canadian mail route. ‘ Yes,” 
replied the Canadian Government, ‘‘we will extend the 
time if you prove to us your dona fides by completing, 
before May 31, 1898, the underwriting for £1,250,000 of 
the capital.” May 31 has come and gone without the 
fulfilment of that condition. So the supplementary con- 
tract has lapsed, and the original contract alone remains 
in force. By it Mr. Petersen undertakes to place two of the 
new fast steamers on the route by May 31, 1899, and two 
further steamers a year later. It is physically impossible 
to build the steamers in the time, even were the money 
forthcoming ; and yet, as things stand, a year must elapse 
before the hands of the Canadian Government are freed 
to take any further steps. It is not a pleasant prospect 
from the point of view either of the Canadians, who badly 
need better connection with ourselves, or of the Mother- 
country, which is pledged to a subsidy of £51,500 to a 
service which is still in the dim and distant future. 
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WHY LIVE IN LONDON? 


I oFTEN wonder why people should be so far left to them- 
selves as to live in London. Some of them, indeed, pre- 
tend to like it ; but they are like the fox who lost his tail. 
It is true that I live there myself. At the same time I 
cannot help thinking that almost any place would be*pre- 
ferable. : 

Not that one wishes, of course, to be planted in some 
spot remote from the nerve-centres of the kingdom with 
their rush of thought and play of life. Birmingham, for 
example, has for me an irresistible charm ; and Bradford, 
Merthyr Tydvil, and Sheffield appeal strongly to my 
imagination. The intellectual stimulus of University 
Extension lectures—fierce and unsparing as it is—would 
in itself be sufficient to attract me to these delightful 
localities. A fortiori, Glasgow would make me happy. I 
should have the congenial society of my old friend Peter 
Waddell ; and most impartial men admit its superiority to 
all other busy hives of industry. But best of all would it 
be to dwell in some city where ene can catch an occasional 
echo from the past. So give me Edinburgh. 

When you come to compare the capital of Scotland 
with that of England, it is not difficult to award the 
palm. And when I say this I am thinking less of their 
respective natural advantages than of the various details 
of their municipal and socialeconomy. Look, for instance, 
at the paving of the streets. In London everything is 
smooth and noiseless. You can hear your companion 
speak in Piccadilly—which is usually a great drawback. 
In Edinburgh, thanks to the granite blocks, you can 
scarcely hear yourself without bellowing. The ideal muni- 
cipality, so far from promoting, would discourage idle 
chatter; and I for one regret bitterly to hear that the 
civic fathers of Edinburgh have been experimenting with 
wood pavement‘in Princes Street. The rising generation 
will grow up much too fond of their own voices. 

The paving of the Scottish metropolitan streets has 
hitherto been not only noisy but rough. That is a great 
merit. The youth of the city are not trained to sybaritic 
habits, and a bicyclist can get twice as much exercise in 
the same time as he would otherwise do. A steady course 
of riding on the cobble-stones of Auld Reekie will serve 
the jaded gourme?'s turn to the full as much as a visit to 
Homburg or Marienbad. I am sure, too, that the water 
of St. Bernard's Well has quite as vile a taste as any 
foreign spring. I should not be surprised if the Prince of 
Wales were to take up his quarters at Holyrood next 
summer. 

The streets of Edinburgh have still stronger recom- 
mendations. They supply that spice of excitement which 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson so desiderated in our 
modern life. It is only lately that the cabmen have begun 
to learn the elements of the rule of the road; and the 
harmless foot-passenger still runs a better chance of being 
cut down unexpectedly at a street corner than he does in 
crossing Piccadilly Circus. It is this daily familiarity with 
danger which has made Scotsmen what they are. [We 
here eliminate a number of allusions of a highly patriotic 
character to Bannockburn, Waterloo, Dargai, and At- 
bara.—Ep.] It does not, indeed, produce the superficial 
sharpness which meets us at every turn in London. But 
it makes the Scots grave and serious; it teaches them to 
ponder solemn matters; and it trains them from their 
earliest infancy to meditate on the shortness of life and 
the imminence of eternity. 
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It_is most refreshing to note everywhere in Edinburgh 
the evidences of a simpler and less sophisticated stage of 
civilisation than that which obtains in London. The 
behaviour of the very children in the street bespeaks 
a freedom from the soul-destroying trammels of con- 
ventional life which is almost incredible; while the 
frequency alike of juvenile and adult expectoration in- 
dicates a well-founded contempt for the effeminate refine- 
ments of a decadent age.- Back to the backwoods is the 
national watchword of manners and decency. Take the 
shops. In London the shopkeeper and his assistants vie 
with one another in endeavouring to satisfy your wants. 
Their ingenuity and patience are unbounded. In Edin- 
burgh, on the other hand, except at one or two shops 
where English ideas have unhappily secured a footing, the 
shopkeeper and his female satellites, with that sturdy in- 
dependence characteristic of the race, plainly signify their 
indifference to your desires, and while condescending so 
far occasionally as to pester you to buy what you don’t 
want, will take no pains to supply you with what you 
do. Think again of the large-hearted charity with which 
the railway companies—I do not say tolerate, but— 
welcome the presence of the inebriated in their carriages. 
A public holiday presents spectacles which no foreigner is 
likely to forget. Far indeed from my fellow-countrymen’s 
hearts is the odious vice of getting drunk in private. The 
Englishman, alas! I fear, is a victim to solitary drinking. 
At least he appears much less frequently the worse of 
drink in public than his brither Scot. Now nothing, 
surely, can be more salutary and helpful in the education 
of the young than the constant sight of the intoxicated in 
streets and other public places. 

The superiority of Edinburgh to London in point of 
society is perhaps less clearly marked, and one is afraid in 
dealing with such a delicate matter of hurting the suscepti- 
bilities of the political and social celebrities in the English 
capital with whom one’s hours of work as wellas of leisure 
bring one into regular contact. Iam bound to admit that 
of Edinburgh society I know comparatively little. Such 
glimpses as I have had of it were got from the late Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s breakfast table. I was a favourite pupil 
of the venerable man, and from him I acquired my un- 
usually minute and accurate knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. But I am free to own that I never scaled the 
loftiest summits of that social community. In those days, 
at all events, few doors flew open to the pretence of being 
intellectual and of having read Bourget and Ibsen. Now, 
a friend tells me, matters have greatly improved. A more 
enlightened spirit prevails. No matter how great a bounder 
you may be, you may ‘‘ go everywhere” if only you are 
‘‘interesting.” Iam sure I should be an immense succes 
there myself if I went back ; for I quite agree with that 
fine old Puritan statesman, Robert Walpole, that ‘ interest- 
ing ” subjects are the only ones worth talking about, and 
] flatter myself I can handle them very discreetly. 

If notoriety be your ambition, it is as easily secured in 
Edinburgh as in London. The former city already enjoys 
the blessing of one penny society paper, and I see that 
Lord Rosslyn has just started another. So, if you long to 
see in print that your pretty daughter was exquisitely 
gowned in puce-coloured mousseline de laine trimmed with 
eau-de-nil sackcloth at the Commissioner's evening recep- 
tion—or that your wife's parties and balls are always 
‘‘ wisely exclusive” —I should advise you to take the first 
train from King’s Cross. A little judicious expenditure of 
trouble and refreshments is certain to do the trick. 
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Why, then, do I not live in Edinburgh myself? Hé/as, 
as our old allies the French always say, circumstances 
over which I have no control compel me to vegetate in this 
dreary waste of London. In these days, z/ faut vivre. It 
is the price we pay for the possession of great abilities : 
the inevitable result of the desperate struggle for existence. 
ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 


HARLING 


*‘Axy duffer can catch a salmon,” one hears the super- 
cilious chalk-stream artist observe with something 
approaching a sneer, and the truth of the observation 
could not be called in question if ‘‘ may” were substituted 
for ‘‘can.” For, whereas aman might as hopefully set 
out to catch a London sparrow with his hands in the 
street as to attempt, without some practice in the craft, 
to beguile a two-pound trout in the Itchen with the dry 
fly, every salmon-fisher knows by what flukes salmon are 
sometimes brought to their doom. For instance, a cer- 
tain well-experienced and capable angler, coming towards 
the close of a long day during which he had carefully and 
fruitlessly combed an excellent beat on one of the best of 
Highland streams, laid down his rod in despair at the 
tail of a pool he had fished six times over. Leaving the 
line trailing in the water, he bade his gillie take down the 
gear and prepare for home. The gillie, without lifting 
the rod, began drawing in the line hand over hand; at 
that moment a salmon seized the fly—the angler the 
rod; and, ina few minutes, a sixteen-pound spring fish 
was gasping on the bank. 

In spite of this and similar incidents that may come to 
anybody’s mind, salmon-fishing is an art, and the greater 
plunder will fall to the rod of the best artist. But there 
is one branch of salmon-fishing, known as “ harling,” 
wherein all grades of proficients and tiros are brought to 
acommon level, so far, at least, as concerns raising and 
hooking fish. Up to that point the only skill and know- 
ledge necessary are displayed by the boatmen. 

Harling, then, is a method of angling to which no 
sportsman who wants to get the keenest pleasure out of 
the capture of salmon will resort unless he is driven to it, 
and the only conditions which drive him to it are the 
volume and weight of a river too mighty for casting. In 
Scotland there is, practically, only one river on such a 
scale—the Tay, to wit, where harling had its origin and is 
still practised, though not nearly to such an extent as 
formerly. Men prefer casting the fly where cast it may 
be, because it is only when casting that the most exquisite 
sensation in salmon-fishing can be experienced—namely, 
that caused by a fish rising and taking hold. Voluptuaries 
of a philosophic turn, who have been at pains to analyse 
and compare the quality of various forms of pleasure at 
the moment of fruition, have been known to declare that 
there is no thrill so delicious as that conveyed to the 
angler at the instant a salmon closes his mouth on the fly. 
It happens, then, that, inasmuch as this supreme moment 
is eliminated by the process of harling, some profess they 
would rather not fish at all than go a-harling. 

Howbeit, harling is a pastime not devoid of excitement 
and more placid merits, and in some moods, and at certain 
parts, of a great river recourse must be had to it, or fishing 
be left alone. Nobody knows what a really great river is, 
the rush and the swirl of it, till he is embarked on its sur- 
face. It rollsalong between towering cliffs, here receiving 

the waters of one great affluent and there those of another, 
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which have no more apparent effect on its volume than 
the tribute of a conquered province or two have on the 
outward splendour of a great ruler. 

Your two boatmen (one pair of oars could not hold a 
boat on such a flood) receive you at the top of a long 
reach. You have brought three rods with you, which, 
being duly set up and a choice fly attached to each line—a 
Dusty Miller, say, and a Black Dog and a Smith—you 
seat yourself facing the stern, and launch forth into the 
deep. You let out thirty or forty yards of line from each 
reel, and arrange the rods, the end of the butts inserted 
in holes on the floor of the boat below your thwart—one 
rod pointing directly over the stern, the other two directed 
outwards at an easy angle, while the flies trail away in the 
current, and receive a lifelike motion from the boat. A 
bight of each line is pulled out from the reel, laid on the 
thwart, and kept in position by a flat pebble. You have no 
further concern with rods or flies ; all lies with the boatmen 
now, who direct their course across the stream, and return 
again, dropping a few feet lower in each transit. It is 
cold work in wintry weather; snarling winds lash you 
with wisps of sleet or stinging thongs of rain; but the 
deadliest work is often done in the least kindly weather. 
If there are fish about, they are pretty sure to be astir, 
and the excitement keeps the circulation going. 

Far otherwise it often is in jocund May, when the sun 
blazes bravely in the blue lift. Fish are apt to turn slug- 
gish then ; you may tack and tack again over the likeliest 
lies, and it may be long before you get a pull. Your eyes 
and thoughts wander to the enchanting scene around. 
High on either hand tower well-clad cliffs; here—ridge upon 
ridge of oaks, the fat buds just bursting from the bronzy 
boughs; there—groves of lance-like larches, feathered 
with fringes of delicate, exquisite verdure. Riverside 
lawns there are, too; steeply sloping, starred with myriad 
primroses, and shaded with great sycamores. 

It is very hot now. It is only awe of your boatmen 
that restrains you from exchanging your hard thwart for 
an easier seat on the broad boat-bottom. Besides, it is 
hard enough to keep awake as it is. The rocking of the 
boat, the drowsy lapping of the waves, the soft air, the 
hot sun—all dispose almost irresistibly to slumber. Perish 
the thought! what lasting remorse if a fish rose while the 
fisher slept | Ah! you were very nearly over that time, 
nodding heavily forward. You cannot keep your eyes 
open, you say, in this glare. 

Suddenly one of the pebbles springs off the seat, and 
falls with a loud rattle on the boards. You are alert on 
the instant, grasp the bending rod, and, though you have 
lost the excitement of the rise, you are fast in a heavy fish 
which is tearing through the torrent fifty yards away. The 
boat is paddled into the slack water, the stroke oarsman 
winds in the lines on the other two rods, and, after the 
first force of the salmon is spent, you step ashore and play 
him to the death. 

Such is harling. You are a little conscious of having 
playeda very minor part in the drama, and, so soon as the 
river shall have run down to such a level as permits you to 
discern the various lodges of fish in pool and stream, you 
will revert to casting, still using the boat as your platform, 
because, in rivers on this scale, it is only in select spots where 
the depth of the water permits you to cover the likely 
places from the shore or by wading. Harling, if only 
second best, is very good at times, by reason of the superior 
weight of salmon killed in that way. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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Amusements 


—o— 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Mr. George Alexander, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 (doors open 8), THE AMBAS- 
SADOR, A Comedy in four acts, by John Oliver Hobbes. MATINEES TO-DAY, 
and every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, EDWARD LYTTON’S Company in the Farcical 
Comedy, ‘‘THE J.P.” Preceded at 8.15 by ELAINE. MATINEES Wednesdays 
and Saturdays at 3.—Box-office open 10 to 4 and during Performance. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mill's, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &c. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Henry Lowenfeld. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15.5 MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
LA POUPEE, Old-fashioned Comic Opera by Maurice Ordonneau and Arthur Sturgess. 
Music by Edmond Audran. Second Year. Messrs. Courtice Pounds, Norman Salmond, 
Fred Storey, Martin Adeson, Cheesmar, Conway, Dixon, Donald, and Willie Edouin. 
Mdmes. Adelaide Newton, Gwen Powell, Beatrice Jeffreys, Salisbury, Turner, Wildey, 
and Jessie Huddleston. Doors open at 7 45. Box Office (Mr. Watts), 10 to 9. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
A. and S. Gatti, Sole Lessees and Managers. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, THE FRENCH MAID. 
Performance. Messrs. Richard Green, George Mudie, Wyndham Guise, Murray King, 
H. O. Clarey, Barton de Solla, Percy Percival, J. W. Macdonald, and Joseph Wilson. 
Mesdames Louie Pounds, Alice Barth, Lillie Pounds, Hilda Jeffreys, and Kate Cutler. 

MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2.30. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Mr. John Hare. 

TO-NIGHT, ard EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, THE MASTER, A new and 
original Comedy in three acts, by G. Stuart Ogilvie. Mr. John Hare. Miss 
Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis). Preceded at8, by WHEN GEORGE THE FOURTH 
WAS KING. Doors open 7.30. MATINEE (in lieu of Evening Performance), 
TO-DAY and EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. Box Office (Mr. A. R. Holmes), 10 to 10. 
Telephone 2,614 (Gerrard). 


Box office open 10 to 10, 
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GAIETY. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Edwardes. EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock 
(doors open at 7.40), Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES'S New Production, ARUNAWAY 
GIRL, by Seymour Hicks and Harry Nicholls. Lyrics by Aubrey Hopwood and 
Harry Greenbank. Music by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton. Box-office open daily 
from ro till6. MATINEE TO-DAY, at 2 (doors open 1.40). 





THE ‘RING’ AT COVENT GARDEN 


CoNGRATULATIONS to Covent Garden! It is doing the 
‘*Ring” in a manner vastly better than one had ever 
dared to anticipate. Defects there have been, of course, 
but under the conditions which have to be complied with 
in the case of our one and only opera-house, the per- 
formances so far have been quite astonishingly good. 
When ‘‘Tannhiuser” was produced at Paris on the 
memorable occasion in 1861 the rehearsals numbered 
164. For the preparation of ‘‘Die Meistersinger” at 
Munich in 1868 Richter held 66 rehearsals of the chorus 
alone. ‘‘ Tristan” was rehearsed 54 times at Vienna in 
1861, and at the end of it all not performed even then. 
At Covent Garden Mottl has had just a fortnight in which 
to prepare the whole of the ‘‘ Ring.” A good deal of the 
work in this case was known beforehand of course to 
most of those concerned in its performance. But the 
contrast remains hardly less striking. Under which 
circumstances it may be said again that felicitations 
are due to all concerned for the excellent results 
which have been achieved. Of course it is shocking 
enough that the revival of Wagner’s greatest, or at 
any rate most characteristic and most amazing creation, 
should have been so long on its way. But that is an old 
story which there is no occasion to discuss afresh at the 
present moment. Henceforward it may be hoped the 
‘**Ring” will be mounted every season as regularly as 
** Faust” or ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
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Precisely where the work should be ranked, considered 
as a whole, among the master’s greater creations is a 
matter not very easily to be determined. Of course it 
contains some of the very grandest music ever penned by 
mortal man, and music as great as any to be found in 
“Tristan” or “‘Die Meistersinger.” It is equally unde-~ 
niable that, considered as a single drama, it possesses 
defects and inequalities from which those works are free, 
But this, of course, is not the end of the matter. “A 
man’s reach,” as Browning tells us, ‘‘ should exceed his 
grasp.” Considered in relation to the stupendous diffi- 
culties of his task, recognition of the ‘‘ Ring” as, on the 
whole, the very greatest of all the master’s achievements, 
can hardly be denied. Its philosophy may be obscure, 
its narrative may be involved, even its music may be 
unequal ; but what a splendid, what an imperishably great 
creation remains when these things have been allowed for t 
Moreover, if the ‘‘ Ring” as a whole has flaws, no such 
criticism applies to one at least of its component parts, 
Comparisons are futile enough in this case; but at least 
the affirmation may be made that neither ‘‘ Tristan,” nor 
‘*Die Meistersinger,” nor ‘‘ Parsifal,” is greater, more 
beautiful, more absolutely inspired, or more absolutely 
flawless, than “‘ Siegfried.” 

Musically, ‘‘G6tterdiammerung” is hardly less fine, 
though the action of its drama is scarcely so perfectly 
proportioned ; while the beauties of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” have 
long been familiar to amateurs still unacquainted with the 
tetralogy asawhole. By general admission, ‘‘ Rheingold” 
is both musically and dramatically the least interesting 
section of the four, the reason for which is obvious enough. 
The work was written before Wagner had completely 
mastered the fully developed style of his later years, and 
suffered in consequence. But this is a purely relative 
judgment, of course. If any living composer would give 
us another ‘‘ Rheingold,” how we should hail him! A 
similar difference is discovered by some between the 
music from the third act of ‘‘ Siegfried” onwards to the 
end of ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” and that of the earlier acts 
of ‘‘ Siegfried.” But there is a strong suspicion of @ 
posteriori reasoning about this contention. ‘“ Gdétter- 
dimmerung” and the third act of ‘‘ Siegfried” were 
certainly written after an intervening period during which 
the immortal ‘‘ Meistersinger” had been composed. But 
those who can find beauties even in the glorious third act 
of ‘‘ Siegfried” which cannot be paralleled in the earlier 
acts of the work must possess very sharp ears indeed. 

The Covent Garden performances have, as we say, 
been surprisingly good so far. In ‘‘ Rheingold,” on 
Monday, Mr. Van Rooy made a splendid Wotan, Miss 
Marie Brema was an admirable Fricka, Mr. Van Dyck 
presented quite an unfamiliar phase of his powers as Loge, 
Mottl, then as throughout, was beyond all praise, and the 
orchestra under him did something very nearly approach- 
ing full justice to the music. Scenery and staging may, 
as some say, be in advance of anything of the kind we 
have had in London before ; but even then how poor and 
faulty and unworthy of the rest! And ‘‘ Die Walkiire” 
on Wednesday went even better than ‘‘ Rheingold.” Van 
Rooy covered himself with glory once more in the part of 
the god; Miss Brema surpassed nearly all her own pre- 
vious achievements (which is saying almost all that could 
be said) as Brunnhilde ; Madame Eames (taking the part 
for the first time) made a very tender and vocally impec- 
cable Sieglinde; Mr. Van Dyck, but for his singing, 
would have been a perfect Siegmund; while the band 
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uader Mottl’s guidance gave the music of the drama in a 
manner which has certainly never been surpassed at 
Covent Garden. But what can one say of the stage effects 
and machinery on Wednesday but to condemn it all? It 
was painfully bad. H. A. S. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“THE AMBASSADOR” AT THE ST. JAMES’S 


“For a certain sacred reason,” in a phrase dear to the 
Father of History, one is compelled to review ‘‘ The 
Ambassador ” some days after it has come upon the town. 
In this dispensation there is but one consoling feature : 
one’s colleagues, or some of them, fire first, and one may 
mend an aim by their practice. Reading many of the 
criticisms of Mrs. Craigie’s play which have appeared in 
the daily papers, and Mr. Justice Archer’s decision in the 
World, a certain amazement mingles with one’s cus- 
tomary awe. In particular, what fas happened to 
good Dr. M-ss-ngh-m? That distinguished journalist 
and accomplished man decreed a leading article— 
no less!—in the most cultivated and moral of great 
newspapers to ‘‘The Ambassador” on the day 
after its production. It was a fervid article. Here, 
he exclaimed in effect, are consummate, dramatic skill, 
vast knowledge of life, keen observation of manners, 
style, wit, humour—in short, the literary drama. And, 
allowing for a difference in temperament, Jedge Archer 
was nearly as enthusiastic. Notably he laid emphasis 
on the author’s knowledge of society. Now, unless one 
is a Dutchman (and christened for choice Stephanus 
Johannes Paul Kruger), Mrs. Craigie has not drawn on 
her knowledge of society, or on her admitted faculty of 
observation. Consider the parable of Major Lascelles, his 
patronymic. All the characters in the play discuss this 
sportsman as ‘ Major Lascélles.” The mispronunciation is 
probably patent to most people ; but it is certainly patent 
to the author, who, you may be sure, pronounces her 
gamester’s name ‘‘ Lascélles.” A like indifference to 
accuracy adorns the whole piece: with a fine contempt for 
the theatre Mrs. Craigie has allowed her characters a liberty 
of speech as singular as their pronunciation. Thus, in the 
opening scene, beautiful ladies call to congratulate or 
condole with Lady Beauvedere. The talk is so brilliant 
that you shut your eyes as nervous people do at an 
artillery practice. But the incredible insolence of the 
Duchess of Hampshire, the Princess Vendramini, Lady 
Basler and the others! ‘*‘ You know, people don’t say 
these things, do they?” said a fair critic just behind my 
stall at the St. James’s. No one knows that better 
than Mrs. Craigie. And then the manners of Lord St. 
Orbyn! He is an Ambassador at Rome, a poet, a man of 
the world, a person of approved wit and breeding. But, 
discussing a young girl, to whom he has lost his heart, 
with a lady of maturer charms, he must needs remind her 
that she had been at the girl’s christening. Zhe Lady: 
“She’s nineteen.” Lord St. Orbyn: ‘‘You ought to 
know. She tells me you were at her christening.” 

These may not be the very words in which the 
Ambassador addressed a woman no longer young, with 
whom he had been flirting for years, and who was in love 
with him; but of such was their substance. Is the retort 
witty and delicate, does it smack of Owen Meredith very 
much, and of cultivated Ambassadors generally, or is it 
merely cruel and coarse, a lout’s rejoinder? Mrs. Craigie 
knows the answer. Her tormentors, her eulogists, wholly 
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changing their ground, would, no doubt, remind one 
that this is comedy, with no imperative necessity to 
be ‘‘like life.” Let us accept all the difficulties. in ‘‘ The 
Ambassador.” There is ‘the second attaché ”’—a poet in 
fairy land—who addresses his chief, the Ambassador in 
Rome, as ‘St. Orbyn”; there is the Ambassador him- 
self, who represents the Court of St. James in this im- 
portant sphere at the tender age of thirty-four, to judge 
by his appearance, and, quite as a matter of course, 
runs over to a shady gambler’s house in the small hours. 
There is the shadowy Foreign Princess, come out of 
Ouida, who controls the destiny of nations, and tells St. 
Orbyn that if he had married her they might together 
have governed Europe. There is St. Orbyn himself, 
with his convulsive eyebrows and his nebulous character. 
Accept all these and other difficulties ‘‘ as gospel,” and we 
have a right to expect that an author granted so free a 
hand shall be wittier than her epigrammatists in ‘‘ The Am- 
bassador.” The dialogue is vivacious. ‘‘ Love has wings,” 
says one character. ‘‘ Yes,” says a cynic, his companion, 
‘‘with which to fly away!” This excerpt, it must be owned, 
is not fine; nor is it a fair example of Mrs. Craigie’s dia- 
logue. That indeed is wittier than anything we have heard 
since ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” as the style in which 
it is written is the best we remember since ‘‘ Mrs. Lessing- 
ham.” But—and here is the point—it is unequal, and it 
is not Mrs. Craigie’s best ; it is Hobbes, but not Hobbiest.. 
It seems unlikely that the author wrote her play while she 
was dressing for dinner, like Lord Byron. But has she 
taken the theatre very seriously? One can fancy Mr. 
Alexander or Mr. Wyndham—were Miss Fay Davis stil! 
at the Criterion, the piece might well have been written for 
that theatre—imploring Mrs. Craigie to write him a play, 
and Mrs. Craigie sitting down and knocking off something" 
that would do. Like the revered spinster who found a 
wife for her brother, cheerful, a player on the harpsichord, 
and with ‘‘ about as much religion as my William likes,’” 
Mrs. Craigie has given the theatre what she thought would 
serve its turn :—a pretty story without a central idea, some- 
witty sayings and many smart ones, one or two neat 
strokes of characterisation. ‘‘ Ah, that will do!” exclaims 
Mrs. Craigie ; and, once the rough copy is transcribed, her 
own uncanny tact and cleverness suffice to pull it into 
shape. And so ‘‘ The Ambassador” succeeds. ‘‘ Thus we 
arraign her, but she”’—there is no getting over the fact that 
the piece is charming. How could it be otherwise when 
this is an author who begins where other people end ? 
‘‘Strong men” may not ‘‘stride into the Strand” and 
demean themselves as they are believed to after many 
an Adelphi melodrama. But a certain glamour pursues 
them up St. James’s Street, and will cause them to retrace: 
their footsteps to Mr. Alexander’s box-office. 

As for the acting, it was all good, or good almost al? 
the time. Miss Fay Davis is merely perfect, and Mr. 
Alexander has never done sounder work. It is a pity that 
no actor ever listens to friendly counsel, for in the length 
of a bicycle ride round Hyde Park any intelligent acquaint- 
ance might tell the manager how to better his perform- 
ance. Mr. H. B. Irving and Mr. Esmond may go up 
six places for their brothers Beauvedere. Two others only 
need be named. Miss Vanbrugh’s dignity and sweetness 
as Lady Beauvedere seem impossible to praise beyond their 
merits. As Lady Gwendoline Maclease, Miss Hilda Rivers 
played a difficult part with a tact and completeness which 
approve her an actress of the highest promise. 

Y. B.. 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital - - = = 
Subscribed Capital - = - - 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD WEBB, Esgq., Chairman. 
JAMES DALISON ALEXANDER, Esq., of Messrs. Alexander, Fletcher & Co. 


HERBERT E. M. DAVIES, Esq., Chairman of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited. 


AUGUSTUS DURANT, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & Co.). 


Right Hon. LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.I.,G.C.1.E. (Chairman of Rhodesia Agency, 
Limited). 

Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. 

THOMAS RUDD, Esq., Director of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 


Limited. 


WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON, Eszq., J.P., Chairman of the National Discount 
Company, Limited. 
BANKEES. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & CO., Limited. 
PARR’S BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE BANK, Limited 
(Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 





BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cape Town, Bulawayo, Claremont, Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), 
Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, King William's 
Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGENCY IN AMERICA—New York. 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, and all descriptions of Banking 
Business connected with South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascertained on 
application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


RHODESIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised Capital - . ° 
Issued Capital - a . o 


MANAGING DIRECTORS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
I. H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, Main Street, Bulawayo. 
SECRETARY. 
ROB. F. MASTERTON. 


OFFICES. 


Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





£300,000. 
£230,000. 


This Company is prepared to undertake— 

The Management in Rhodesia of Companies and Syndicates operating in 
the British South Africa Company's Territories. 

To obtain through its Engineering Department the Examination and 
Valuation of Mining Properties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 
reports thereon. 

To buy approved stands, farms, or other interests. 


THE IDEAL TOUR 


IS BY 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Through the Rockies to the Pacific Coast, and Home again Round the World 
vid China, Japan, or Australia. 


Apply, CANADIAN PAaciFic RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., 
or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


GOLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 
ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James pone Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
n 


on. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W. ; and 47 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,009. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over 


41,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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FINANCE 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


AUSTRALIAN Government stocks are not destined to 
come into the category of trustee securities for some time 
to come. The financial credit of the Colonies also pro- 
mises to show no marked advance in the immediate 
future. Both of these negative results follow upon the 
failure of the proposals for federating under one central 
Government the seven Colonies in Australia. 

It is somewhat singular to note that, while the advan. 
tages of Federation from a fimancial point of view were 
most apparent, it is at the same time largely on questions 
of finance that the scheme has been doomed to temporary 
failure. 

As we showed in our issue of March 5 last, one certain 
result from Federation would have been such an appreci:- 
tion in the credit of the entire community, that future loans 
could have been borrowed on more advantageous terms 
than would have been possible in the case of a Colony act- 
ing alone, while under a Federate Government expenses 
could also be greatly reduced. 

Had the entire loans of the Colonies of Australia been 
consolidated into one debt—to be known, perhaps, as 
Australasian Consols—it is not improbable that such a 
stock, if not coming actually into the list of trust 
securities, would have been so nearly allied thereto as to 
immensely increase in popularity. 

Intercolonial jealousies have, of course, been the main 
hindrance in the working out of Federation; but this 
jealousy has been apparent closely along the line of finance. 
Under the Draft Federation Bill there was every appear- 
ance, on the surface, that New South Wales would have 
to contribute more per head of the population to the general 
purse, though any ultimate surplus was to be conducted 
on the lines of strict equality. Moreover, the Free-trade 
policy of New South Wales, in contradistinction to the 
other Colonies, formed an additional reason for the members 
of that Colony regarding the Scheme with unfavour- 
able eyes. The views of the commercial section of New 
South Wales are probably not inaptly expressed in the 
following extract from a circular of a firm of stockbrokers 
in Sydney :— 


There is a growing feeling that the Federal Constitution to be 
shortly submitted to the electors will, if adopted, be most injurious 
to the financial and commercial interests of New South Wales. 
It does not, however, appear to have been observed that the 
cardinal mistake consists in the proposal to amalgamate the 
Customs Houses of the different Colonies and hand them over to 
the Federal Government. The commercial and industrial condi- 
tions of the respective Colonies are so diverse that no equitable 
scheme of Federation is possible on those lines. Nothing can be 
more certain than that Federation as proposed would result in 
intercolonial Free-trade and Protection against the outside world 
This is a policy that can bring no gain worth mentioning to any 
industry in New South Wales, but would half ruin our commerce 
with other countries—a commerce greater than that of all the rest 
of the Colonies put together, and upon which every soul in this 
Colony is dependent for his daily bread. 


The two main points on which there appears to be 
such disagreements as to delay the accomplishment of 
Federation are the Customs duties and the proportion of 
representatives in the central Parliament. It is unfortunate 
that these differences could not have been sufficiently met 
in the Draft Plan before the matter was put to the general 
vote. We do not, however, believe that Federation is 
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therefore relegated to the far distant future. On the 
contrary, the clear recognition of the general principle 
of Federation and the many financial and other advantages 
likely to accrue which has been universally apparent in all 
the Colonies, render it probable that the differences 
which have temporarily hindered its accomplishment will be 
solved at a not distant date. 


THE HOOLEY COLLAPSE 


THE failure of Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley serves to attract atten- 
tion to a point on which we dwelt a fortnight ago—namely, the 
excessive growth in company-promoting during the past few years. 
We have nothing to urge againsi the personal character of Mr. 
Hooley, with which we are not here concerned. ‘Tables have been 
published in the columns of many of our contemporaries showing 
the enormous depreciation which has taken place in the shares of 
many of the companies floated under his auspices ; but we are not 
aware that such depreciation is any way peculiar to “ Hooley” 
undertakings, and we fancy it would be the easiest matter to 
furnish a list quite as striking concerning the creations of other 
modern millionaires. 

One feature, however, which characterised most of Mr. 
Hooley’s enterprises, while not greatly differing from the methods 
of other company-promoters, deserves special note, because in 
the collapse which has taken place there is an opportunity 
of discerning in an exceptionally striking manner an evil which is 
not only a curse to investors in industrial concerns, but what 
threatens to prove a very blight upon the industry of the 
country—namely, over-capitalisation. One example is sufficient 
to illustrate the general principle. In the cycle industry a few 
years ago there was the material for many years’ successful work- 
ing on lines that would have furnished steady employment on good 
wages to thousands and thousands, and—even allowing for ordinary 
competition—which wouid have yielded the investor a fair return for 
his money for many a year to come. Who has been the means of 
destroying the proper carrying out of these conditions, and has 
brought what might have been a flourishing industry into a position 
of general disorganisation bordering upon collapse? Mr. Hooley? 
That is what, perhaps, some may be inclined to say ; but it is 
neither the correct nor wise verdict for the British public to pass. 
Let the name of Mr. Hooley be replaced by the broad term 
Company-Promoter, and let it be clearly recognised that what the 
excessive system of Company-Promoting has done for the cycle 
trade it is threatening to do to every industry on which respectable 
profits at present exist, and there may, perhaps, be some hope of 
the nation awakening to the danger which is threatened of finding 
the entire industries of the United Kingdom one day amalgamated 
under some such title as “ The Industries of the United Kingdom, 
Limited.” We may rest assured that when that company is started, 
it will be found to be so over-capitalised and so hopelessly organised 
that the failure of the concern will be but the logical conclusion of 
the overstraining of the system which has produced it. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


IT is all very well for Lord George Hamilton to assure the 
House of Commons that the £10,000,000 loan for India has not 
the remotest connection with any currency proposals; but the 
City may be excused for regarding the matter somewhat differently. 
Directly and ostensibly, of course, there is no such connection, 
though it is not difficult to see how it could be established. A 
large portion of the loan, Lord George admits, is to be held in 
hand asa reserve against any possible unforeseen contingency. 
Within the four corners of this contingency a possible gold stan- 
dard may surely be included, and although such a measure would, 
of course, require a large additional loan to be raised, it is need- 
less to say that it would be of great advantage if at that moment 


0 Indian Government should be possessed of ample funds in 
and, 


_Excessive cheapness of money, while generally recognised as 
being of a more or less temporary nature, has had a beneficial 
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effect upon Stock Markets, which have been firm during the past 
week. Dealings, however, have been almost entirely by profes- 
sional operators, who now show indications of being tired of 
maintaining a lead which up to the present the public are disin- 
clined to follow. English railways, however, have shown a reviving 
tendency on apparently genuine investment-buying, and a feature 
has been the strong demand for Chatham and South-Eastern 
Stocks on reports of fresh pooling arrangements between those 
Companies. 


We are not inclined to entirely endorse the roseate view held 
in some quarters of the prospects of the Great Northern and City 
Railway scheme which has been brought out during the past 
week, There is nothing, in our judgment, to be said against the 
capitalisation of the line, which appears to be moderate enough. 
It is the proposed route from Finsbury Park to the City which 
strikes us as particularly unpromising. At present the great 
inconvenience experienced by Great Northern passengers on the 
Moorgate Street route applies primarily to travellers to Farringdon 
Street, and we fail to see how any of these passengers could be 
diverted to the new route. Neither are those who now travel by 
the Great Northern system into Broad Street Station likely to 
exchange their overhead journey for the darkness of a subter- 
ranean tunnel. 


By whom, then, we may ask, will this new line be patronised ? 
The three principal stations are to be Drayton Park, Essex Road, 
and Old Street. From the first named of these points it is con- 
ceivable that a fair amount of traffic may arise ; but the other two, 
we venture to say, are too close to the City to promise any great 
amount of traffic. 


With crop prospects and trade conditions as they are in the 
States and in Canada, it is not surprising that the upward move- 
ment in Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific shares should have 
been well maintained. At the settlement, however, a decided 
increase in the speculative position in Grand Trunk issues was 
noticeable, and bearing in mind that this is a nineteen-day account, 
a temporary pause in the advance would not be altogether sur- 
prising. In the American Market the disposition at the moment 
is in favour of the lower-priced Preference and Ordinary stocks ot 
the reorganised Companies. Had it not been for the very large 
purchases by the States of their own securities in this market during 


the past year, the balance of indebtedness in their favour would 
have been even greater. 


The recent extraordinary rise in the price of wheat is the main 
key to the figures of our foreign trade during the month of May. 
Imports for that month would have shown a falling off of nearly 
£1,000,000, but for the fact that food stuffs increased in value by 
£2,189,000. This was due not so much to increased amounts as 
to higher prices. In the case of wheat, for example, we actually 
received 83,000 cwts. less than in May 1897, but had to pay 
41,129,000 more for it. The United States was the country chiefly 
benefited by this condition of things ; but, so far from reciprocating 
in any way, the decrease of £1,431,000 in our exports for May was 
mainly due to a heavy falling off in goods shipped to the States in 
consequence of the heavy tariff duties now imposed. 


It is a satisfactory feature of the insurance world that most of 
the leading offices are sufficiently alive to the lower yield from 
investment stocks to have undertaken a stringent revision of their 
basis for actuarial valuations. Some of the Scottish companies 
have been well to the front in this matter, and notably the 
Scottish Amicable, which in its septennial valuation has, since 
1881, twice revised its basis of valuation. A report of this company 
for the past year is decidedly satisfactory, the rate of interest 
earned on its funds being £4 os. 9d. per cent., whereas the rate 
calculated to be earned was prudently entered as low as 2} per 
cent. Measures tending towards a sounder establishment of a 
life insurance company always commend themselves to the public, 
and it is surprising to note that the premium for 1897 advanced to 

236,400, while the funds increased by £158,000. 
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IN PASSING 


Mr. BALFOUR’S room at the House of Commons still has as one 
of its attractions the contemporary bust of Cromwell presented to 
Parliament by Mr. Wertheimer, of which some account was given 
in an early issue of THE OUTLOOK. Every visitor to the room 
seeks to know what medal it is that is suspended over the cuirass 
by a ribbon. We hazarded the opinion that it was the medal 
presented by Parliament to Cromwell after the Battle of Dunbar. 
This it now proves to be. The reverse of the medal is of course 
alone visible, and that shows the House of Commons in Session, 
with Speaker Lenthall in the chair. The reverse is invisible, but 
researches at the British Museum show that it presents a bust of 
Cromwell and a view of the Battle of Dunbar. The “word” at 
Dunbar was “The Lord of Hosts,” and that appears with the 
date, “Sept. V. 1650.” They were pretty businesslike in those 
days, even without the telegraph and the special correspondents. 
Two days had not elapsed after the battle—September 7 —before 
the House of Commons had specially ordered the medal to be 
struck, and despatched Thomas Simon, engraver to the Mint, to 
Scotland to take a portrait of the hero of the fight. 


High festival is the order of the afternoon at Covent Garden 
just now, and those who forecast, what is known in theatrical 
parlance as a “ frost,” had practical refutation of the presage on 
Monday night, the hottest we have experienced this year. The 
spectacle is an odd one. It is quite the mode to meet one’s best 
friends in mud-salad market at five in the afternoon in all the glory 
of evening dress and frills and fantasies of lace and silk. To be 
sure, Covent Garden is not exactly Bayreuth in its environments, 
and the Floral Hall and the Long Acre are hardly adequate sub- 
stitutes for the pine woods and green fields cf the little Bavarian 
village. Still there is an air of high spirits about the audience that 
is distinctly refreshing. To be sure, everyone is terribly serious 
when the curtain is up, and the Opera House is still and attentive, 
but between the acts there are many agreeable surprises. The 
man who is bored when he hangs about the first tier on ordinary 
nights turns up in the gallery with an unmistakable air of business 
about him. There is no fuss, no flurry, and the Covent Garden 
gods were never more distinguished and better behaved. 


The cast is an astounding one, not even Bayreuth ever saw the 
jike, and the audience is a picked one, as befits the occasion. 
Though Wagner invented cycling at Bayreuth before it became 
fashionable (in another sense) at Battersea, the freemasonry of the 
Ring seems as strong as that of the Wheel. Whether Society 
really likes it, or only does it because it is the c/ow of the moment, 
is another matter. Still, the crowd is English, the Teutonic accent 
is less obtrusive than it usually is at such functions, and the Town 
has made Covent Garden and its purlieus quite a Rotten Row in 
its own way. One meets there the last people one would have 
thought cared two straws about Wagner. They hold their heads 
high as being of the elect. The Wagnerian as we know her— 
usually a “her ”—is not much in evidence. The Imperial instinct 
is strong even in these performances. We let Wagner work his 
way at Bayreuth, and do all the colonising and the missionary 
work ; then we step in and claim him as our own. To be sure, he 
chose to express himself now and then in somewhat cumbersome 
German, but that was no fault of his. He has become a solid 
British Principle. Bayreuth, forsooth! Where is Bayreuth ? 


Overheard in the Club: “Isn’t the Bishop of London in the 
Directory? I can’t find him.” “Why, you're looking among the 
i's. You must look for him in L!” 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have given one of their 
best and most important livings—that of Chiswick—to Mr. F. W. 
isaacs, who has worked very hard at St. Thomas’s, Finsbury Park, 
« High Church outpost on the border of the Evangelical preserve 
of Islington. Mr. Isaacs has well merited his preferment ; but 
people are asking when the Dean and Chapter propose to recog- 
mise the two-and-twenty years of loyal and invaluable, though 
unobtrusive, service rendered to the Cathedral by one of their 
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minor canons, the Rev. William Russell. Mr. Russell was ap- 
pointed to St. Paul’s in 1876, the first minor canon who held office 
under the new system. He and his then colleague, the Rev. H. 
C. Shuttleworth, had a very difficult position to hold; and the 
subsequent change of circumstances was largely due to Mr, 
Russell’s modesty, tact, and loyalty. Mr. Shuttleworth took an 
early opportunity of escaping to one of the City livings which 
must first be offered, according to the statutes, to the minor canons. 
Mr. Russell remains ; and it is quite time that the Chapter showed 
some adequate appreciation of his work for them. The methods 
in which the Cathedral patronage is administered are not always 
quite intelligible to the man in the street. 


A CANADIAN VIEW 
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U. S.—John, I've jest woke up from the most ex-tree-or-di-nary and ree- 


AWAKENING OF UNCLE SAM. 
dick-lus dream! I imagined I was prepared to fight any Power on ‘arth! 

J. B.—Well, Sam, old chap—it ought to be useful to you, now that you're 
wide awake.— Zhe Toronto Globe. 


New South Wales has put back the Federal scheme in 
Australia—not wrecked it ; happily not long deferred its realisa- 
tion, for come it must, and that soon. And yet it was New South 
Wales that first among Australian Colonies showed a spirit of 
whole-hearted Imperialism by despatching troops to the Soudan to 
help on British civilisation there. Mr. Dalley is dead, but the 
enthusiasm which that act of his inspired throughout the Colony— 
we fittingly commemorate it in the crypt of St. Paul’s—lives on, 
and Mr. Reid himself seems already to realise what a great chance 
he has missed in not putting himself enthusiastically at the head 
of the Federal cause, bound up as it is with all that is best and 
most enduring in Australian life. Federation spells Imperialism 
of the best and sanest kind in Australia, as it has done in Canada. 


Of course we all know Mr. Reid as a stiff-necked statesman 
and we like him none the worse for that. Those who were present 
will not readily forget his encounter with Mr. Goschen at one of 
the innumerable feasts showered upon the Colonial Premiers 
during the Jubilee month. The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
made a strong appeal for Colonial contributions towards the naval 
defence of the Empire, especially naming Canada, which pays 
nothing in hard coin, though she renders many services to the 
Empire in other ways. Sir Wilfrid Laurier listened attentively, 
but said nothing. Mr. Reid had much to say, and he sent a shock 
through presiding Royalty and the rest of the company by the bluft 
way in which he laughed off the First Lord’s fervent entreaties 
as a latent design upon the public purse of Australia. The 
colonists, he said in effect, had much else to do with their money 
than crippling their finances and resources for the right hon. 
gentleman’s pecuniary benefit. And yet Australia, and New South 
Wales chief among the Colonies, do their part well in the matter 
of Imperial defence, and will do more as their resources permit. 
Mr. Reid has a caustic wit and much Scottish shrewdness, but he 
may be trusted to do the right thing in the long run. 
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Of course Mr. Reid might have been a G.C.M.G. during the 
jubilee celebrations had he wished. Indeed, he probably found 
the official intimation of the desire of the Queen to that effect 
awaiting him on his arrival at the Hotel Cecil, as did Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the other Premiers. Sir Wilfrid under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s personal pressure yielded, but Mr. Reid had before he left 
Sydney declared “as the representative of New South Wales a 
plain ‘ Mr.’ will be quite good enough for me,” and nothing could 
move him. Of all the pleasures of the Jubilee none, perhaps, was 
more to his liking than that refusal. 


The part which Mr. Reid is playing in the Federal movement 
with Australia recalls one of the many friendly sparrings in which 
he indulged with his fellow-Premiers during the Jubilee celebra- 
tions. Inthe course of one of his after-dinner speeches he had 
compared Great Britain and Australia to a pair of kittens lying in 
mutual contentment so long as they were left alone, but perilous 
to themselves and all around them if tied too closely together. 
“ Ah, well,” said Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand Premier, with great 
innocence, “if that is what comes of the union of two kittens, 
what will happen where you tie together six kittens, as you are 
trying to do in Australia?” The repartee was almost perfect, 
when we recall the attitude of New Zealand to the Federation 
movement. 


It is remarkable how few painters have succeeded in making 
fine pictures out of London bricks and mortar. Those who wish 
to see the work of one who has succeeded in doing so should go 
to Clifford’s Gallery in the Haymarket, where Miss Rose Barton 
is now exhibiting some fifty pictures of London. Particularly 
admirable is one of “S. Paul’s, from Cheapside,” where we have 
the broad effect which conveys an impression of the whole buildiag 
without any apparent drawing or elaborate technique. Miss 
Barton excels in the hazy sunset and misty rain effects which we 
so often get in London; but all her pictures are worth seeing. 
Miss Barton, by the way, is a sister of two well-known Conservative 
politicians, the Messrs. McCalmont. 


A propos the coronation of a gypsy sovereign at Kirk Yetholm 
on Whit Monday, described in last week’s OUTLOOK, it is interest- 
ing to recall the fact that one of the ancestors of the new monarch 
was the famous Johnnie Faa, whose intrigue with Lady Jean 
Hamilton, wife of the sixth Earl of Cassilis, forms the subject of a 
fine old Border ballad, greatly admired by the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The Johnnie Faa in question (there were numerous 
Johnnie Faas) flourished about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. According to tradition or legend, Lady Jean was in love 
with him before her marriage ; and when, some time after that 
event, Johnnie—accompanied by some of his band—appeared 
before her castle at Maybole, in Ayrshire, during the absence of 
the Earl, and struck upa wild glee, the lady right cheerfully “ came 
tripping down the stairs, with all her maids before her,” and fled 
with her gypsy lover. Lord Cassilis, however, on his return called 
out his men, and pursued, overtook, and captured the gypsies, 
whom he hanged in presence of his runaway lady. Says the 
ballad :— 

And we were fifteen weel faured men, 
Of courage sure and steady ; 

A we were a’ put doun for ane, 
A fair young wanton ladye. 


In the course of a walking tour Stevenson passed the tower 
from which Lady Cassilis is said to have eloped, and in which, 
according to the story, she was afterwards caged, and he writes :— 
“Some people say the ballad has no basis in fact, and have 
written, I believe, unanswerable papers to the proof. But in the 
face of all that, the very look of that high oriel window convinces 
the imagination, and we enter into all the sorrows of the im- 
prisoned dame. We conceive the burthen of the long, lack-lustre 
days, and see the burghers loafing in Maybole High Street, and 
the children at play, and ruffling gallants riding by from hunt or 
foray. We conceive the passion of odd moments when the wind 
threw up to her some snatch of song, and her heart grew hot 
within her, and her eyes overflowed at the memory of the past.” 
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In its restored “ Mercat Cross” Edinburgh possesses an in- 
teresting memorial of Mr. Gla“stone’s connection with Midlothian— 
“a small but visible record,” he himself gracefully styled it, “ of 
grateful acknowledgment and sincere affection, conferred in a 
form closely associated with local and national traditions.” The 
cross, which is of unknown antiquity, has experienced many 
vicissitudes, and all that remains of the original is the central 
shaft. Its demolition in 1756 by the Bailies of the Scottish capital, 
in pursuance of an “Improvement Scheme” of that day, is re- 
ferred to by Scott in “ Marmion,” in the lines :— 


Dun Edin’s Cross, a pillar’d stone, 

Rose on a turret octagon ; 

(But now is razed that monument, 
Whence Royal edict rang, 

And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet clang. 

Oh! be his tomb as lead to‘lead. 

Upon its dull destroyers’ head 
A minstrel’s malison is said). 


But it is worthy of notice that, although Scott (into whose pos- 
session, by the way, five of the original medallions passed) thus 
bestowed his minstrel’s malison on the vandalistic delinquents, it 
does not appear that he ever did anything to restore the national 
relic, the fate of which he bemoaned. This practical work was 
reserved for Mr. Gladstone, and was carried out at his expense 
thirteen years ago. The restored “ Mercat Cross,” a fine Gothic 
structure, is a copy of the “ turret octagon” demolished in 1756. 


Nowadays the skirmish at Drumclog—it has been frequently 
styled a “battle,” but it was really nothing more than a skirmish— 
would probably be almost entirely forgotten, even in Scotland, 
were it not for the fact that it forms one of the incidents in Scott’s 
“ Old Mortality,” where an excellent and highly graphic descrip- 
tion of it is given. There are, however, still a few zealots of the 
“ Auld Licht” persuasion who are afraid “lest we forget” the one 
solitary affair in which Claverhouse was defeated or the insurgent 
Cameronians successful ; and so the anniversary of Drumclog was 
commemorated on Sunday evening by the holding of a special 
Covenanting memorial service in the Original Secession Church, 
Ayr. A flag said to have been carried at the skirmish was dis- 
played in the church, 


An Anglo-Japanese Alliance is no longer a mere unsubstantial 
dream. The Japs are proud to imitate us. We build their war- 
ships, and they never lose an opportunity of seeing how things are 
done in this country. One of the surprises of visitors on the new 
Japanese cruiser Zakasago, which has just left this country for her 
home, was that the officers and crew had abandoned their traditional 
diet of rice. Rice is filling but is not sustaining, so the crew are 
now regaled with roast beef. It is curious that all foreigners 
should still regard beef as typical of John Bull. Having acquired 
a taste for beef, these Japs now feel that they have a substantial 
bond of sympathy with us—an alliance of beef. And no bad begin- 
ning either. 


The last week’s chronique scandaleuse in the theatrical world 
is occupied with the case of Mr. Dan Daly. That eminent 
comedian has gone out of the bill in “ The Belle of New York.” 
The version is this. One night Mr. Daly turned round on a 
prominent lady of the company and expressed himself freely 
about her. Mr. Musgrove, the manager, was passing, and 
admired Mr. Daly’s eloquence rather less than did Mr. Daly. 
The comedian was offered his choice; to apologise before the 
entire company or leave the theatre. Mr. Daly refused to 
apologise with characteristic remarks, and his exodus from the 
Shaftesbury has followed. It was plucky in Mr. Musgrove thus 
to protect his company ; for the lion comique had counted on the 
manager’s inability to dispense with him. All this happened in 
the middle of the piece. But Mr. Harry Davenport promptly 
assumed the garments and character of the President of the 
Anti-cigarette Movement, and at five minutes’ notice played 
it better than Mr. Daly. After all, the right thing sometimes 
happens in this world. 
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AT THE STATE BALL 


By a QUEEN’S GUEST 


It began at ten o’clock. Constitution Hill and The Mall 
were choked with carriages. Inside those formidable 
rails which hem in the Queen’s London palace are seen 
the Guards and Hussars, the Household Cavalry and 
Foot Guards. The procession of carriages is constantly 
arrested by the police ; and now, to the strains of ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” the Royal cortege from Marlborough 
House, bearing the Prince and Princess of Waies followed 
by other Royal guests, rolls into the courtyard. Within 
the large entrance-hall are the Yeomen of the Guard— 
those famous Beefeaters whose dress recalls the days of 
Henry VIII. Ministers in their official uniform remind 
one of pictures of Nelson and British admirals, with their 
heavy gold embroidery, swallow-tail coats, kerseymere 
breeches, and pale pink silk stockings. The uniforms of 
regular and auxiliary forces are there too. So vast is the 
corridor that, notwithstanding the number of guests 
invited, there is no need for the unseemly and common- 
place crush of acloak-room. On this piece of furniture 
or on that a busby and a bearskin are thrown down; a 
sword is taken from its hanging and leant against a piece 
of priceless buhl. Meanwhile ladies file into the inner 
room, and drop their opera cloaks. 

Then the informal but brilliant procession files up the 
long staircase and the long inner lofty corridor, towards 
the ball-room. How fine a hall this ball-room is! ‘‘ Tout 
de méme, c’est royal,” a foreign attaché was heard to reply 
last Tuesday to. the traditional crabbing of a popular 
English lady. Why is it, by the way, that we English 
always seem in such a hurry to make the worst of the best 
of our possessions, though, as M. de Bourget has re- 
marked, we do it with a smile meant to be ingratiating, 
but too often conveying to foreigners a sense of ineradicable 
insularity ? 

The first quadrille is formed. The Prince and Princess, 
Ambassadors of foreign nations, the most beautiful women 
in England, and the best-looking examples of the British 
Army join in pretty much helter-skelter, for there is no 
absolute formality of rank on such occasions. Rather a 
striking feature this of an English State ball. In every 
first quadrille members of the Royalty, Ministers of the 
Crown, and representatives of the foreign Powers dance, 
but so also does our Life Guardsman and the popular 
young man of Society in the uniform of Her Majesty’s 
Household Troops. The Lords-in-Waiting are there with 
their white wands, headed by the sixteenth Earl of 
Pembroke, an ideal representative of the part, and quite 
the handsomest man in the whole room. For the second 
dance the Prince and Princess, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and other Royalties are seated on chairs on 
alow dais. To their right, on benches rising in tiers, are 
the Duchesses, Marchionesses, and Countesses of the 
realm. 

Other seats running round the large hall are thronged 
by those enterprising persons who are seizing the first 
occasion to gratify a long-harboured curiosity. The 
débutante and the wife of the successful Colonist are there 
victoriously encamped, whilst the d/asé Londoner is con- 
tent to talk with such old friends as are always to be met 
at a State ball, at Lord’s, or at the Derby. You will find 
these latter in little groups in the long cool corridors and 
in the all but empty State apartments opening one into 
the other, and happy they are; for, apart from the regal 
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spectacle of those quadrilles, in which our Princess is still 
the most striking and beautiful figure, and in which the 
Prince is the best example of perfect kindness to all whom 
he encounters—apart from this, perhaps, the pleasantest 
thing about a State ball is the opportunity of meeting 
soldiers who were brother officers ten years ago, judges 
who before their hair was grey were on the same circuit, 
and political opponents with whom one may have 
had many a sharp tussle on the floor of the House 
or on the hustings. In this corner is a group 
of attachés. A Turk with his eyeglass, a_ perfect 
French accent and an absolutely European manner, 
chats gaily with an Italian in the uniform of the 
Bersaglieri. The Russian Ambassador, M. de Staal, pats 
some young member of the China party on the shoulder 
with a donhomie which, for the moment, obliterates painful 
recollections of the last China Blue Book. Sir William Har- 
court towers above his fellows, and chuckles in conversa- 
tion with a political opponent ; while passing to and fro 
with perfect grace are beautiful women. Yes; they are 
beautiful in no conventional sense, for, whatever may be 
the merits of our foreign politics and of our art, we cannot 
in our most humble moments concede to any other nation 
the power of putting into one room at a great festivity so 
much transcendent beauty in the way of womankind—most 
divinely tall and fair. 

Court bandsmen in long scarlet cloaks are in a gallery 
facing the dais. Suddenly the strains of ‘‘God save the 
Queen” break forth again. The Lords-in-Waiting, with 
their white wands, advance clearing the way. Next to the 
Lord Chamberlain comes the Lord Steward of the House- 
hold, walking backwards. Then our Prince, his Princess, 
and the more illustrious guests file into supper. This is a 
brief opportunity for businesslike dancing on the part of 
the young. The débutante begins to think a Court ball is 
not so much of a bore as she whirls at a more accustomed 
pace over a perfect floor. But all too soon ‘‘ God save 
the Queen” rings out again, the procession comes back, 
and our débutante abandons the exhilarating exercise to 
try for the third time to discover the secret of the 
Princess’s perpetual youth. She knows that her sisters 
will ask what the Royalty wore, and feels that she will be 
for ever disgraced if she cannot give a full, particular and 
true account down to the last order and the colour of its 
ribbon. 

A few more dances, ‘‘ God save the Queen” again, and 
the procession moves past. The brilliant assemblage files 
out; the carriages are called up by an acoustic arrange- 
ment reminding you of a ventriloquial entertainment; 
while stalwart officers don their headgear and swords, 
and, disinterring cigarettes from sabretaches, light up 
and go their way to the steady roar of wheels as one State 
carriage after another swings under the archway and out 
through the iron gates into the Mall. 


THE BURDEN OF NIGHT 


How dark it grows! The grievéd light of day 
Down the horizon takes its sullen way, 
Yet leaves upon the jagged mountain’s crest 
A half-burned ember glimmering in the west ; 
As some vast army, moving in the night, 
Should leave its smouldering camp-fires still alight, 
Whose mournful red awhile the gloaming stains, 
Unsatisfied, reproachful, as it wanes :— 

How dark it grows—how dark ! 


S. R. ELuiotr (“A Treasury of American Verse”) © 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE CONVERSION OF SCOTLAND 


In all history a century or so surely never wrought a more 
remarkable change than it did in the Highlands of Scot- 
land after 1745. Ido not refer to social 
and domestic change, the substitution of 
the suburban front plot for the Doric 
midden, the Yankee plough for the cas-chrom, and tinned 
Australian mutton for the umquhile braxy, which makes 
no bad dinner when you have been accustomed to it ; but 
what I want to know is whither has gone that spirit of 
romance, of generosity, of absurd but lovable idealism 
which set the clans on the war-path for ‘‘ the most com- 
parative, rascalliest sweet young prince ” who ever botched 
a campaign ? One looks about the Scotland of to-day and 
beholds in the Lowlands all the blessed evidences of com- 
mercial enterprise, of thrift, of a canny regard for the 
main chance; in the Highlands—in such glens as are not 
altogether despoiled of their people and consecrate to the 
deer and the sheep—one finds the clannish instincts and 
antipathies all swept away, the Campbells and the 
Camerons, the Macleods, Macleans, Macdonalds, Mac- 
gregors, and Grants peacefully fraternising over their too 
frequent drams, so bound up in the state of the hogs 
back from wintering or the price of heifers at Falkirk 
Tryst that they have no more leisure left for ideals 
than such as will allow an attendance at church on 
Sunday. 

A remarkable change—marvellous rather! For, look 
you, my great-grandfather (as it might be) was out 
with a broad-sword and a target, following the pipes 
from Glenfinnan to Derby and back again, with battle and 
camp and victory and defeat all in the itinerary, for the 
sake of an old sentiment about the Stuarts’ right to reign, 
or more likely because his chief said it was the proper 
thing to do; and here am I in the age of Lee-Metfords and 
Maxims, undistinguishable (except for my name and my 
accent) from any ordinary Englishman, wearing the 
breeks, except upon Occasion, and incapable of even 
simulating to myself the enthusiastic self-abnegation 
which sent the barbarian old great-granddad a bloody 
rebel into England to affright the peaceful lieges with 
his red-shanks and his archaic inadequate hide-clad 
shield. 

Are there any Tullibardines now? The present soldier 
of that name, in spite of the Gaelic he speaks and the kilt 
he wears—also upon Occasion—and in spite of the fine 
traditions of his family, could not, I’ll swear, bring a score 
of men to an insurrectionary banner for anything less than 
thirty shillings a week. Lochiel, Balmerino, Keppoch— 
ah! they are no more among us; we are all Hanoverian 
rats, and we love the Sassenach, despoiling him only in 
our hotels. It.is all bye; we are prosperous, we are 
pious, we are pawky, we are everything Messieurs 
Barrie et Cie will make us, and I fear we have become 
exceedingly uninteresting withal. 


The Old 
Romance 


Culloden did it. Yet I turn to Low and Pulling’s 
“Dictionary of English History,” and I find the battle 
curtly disposed of in six lines, while the 


Ra hel Rapparees get twelve. Six lines to the 
Memorials CUlmination of medizval Romance, to the 


overthrow of the patriarchal system, to the 
final undoing of the clans and the poor Lost Cause that for 
generations kept the sword among the thatch and men’s 
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hearts tense and true without a single thought of 
personal reward! For 
A whisper awakes on the wilderness, sighing, 
Like the voice of the heroes who battled in vain, 
“Not for Tearlach alone the red claymore was plying, 
But to bring back the old life that lives not again.” 


A doleful end, and yet inevitable; if it had not been 
Culloden, it would have been somewhere else, for it was a 
botched business from beginning to end. This has been 
proved by all the documents hitherto published, and it is 
but confirmed by the comprehensive and valuable 
‘Memorials ” of John Murray of Broughton, which Mr. 
Robert Fitzroy Bell has just edited for the Scottish 
Historical Society. Broughton, on the Grand Tour, met 
Charles at Rome, and subsequently at Paris ; and, appa- 
rently for the most disinterested motives, for his office had 
no salary attached, he took up the cause his father had 
gone out for in The ’Fifteen, and became the intermediary 
between the Scottish Jacobites and Rome. He was the 
scribe, dun, and travelling emissary in all the negotiations 
that preluded the rising of Forty-five ; and the arduous and 
unpleasant nature of his duties, with all that they involved 
of intrigue, diplomacy, coaxing, and bullying, is laid bare 
in the first part of these Memorials. He may have been 
a traitor at the last, but here certainly he was unselfishly 
persistent, begging for support and money for the cause 
from lukewarm Jacobites, with all the eagerness of a 
Free Kirk minister beating up the Sustentation Fund. 
He went through the campaign like a man, and shared 
the bitter flight and hiding of its close, and he saved his 
neck at the last by turning king’s evidence. It is Mr. 
Fitzroy Bell’s desire, apparently, to convince us in his 
preface that Murray, if a traitor, was not so traitorous as 
he might have been, and gave evidence only against 
Lord Lovat, who would otherwise have escaped the 
glory of Tower Hill, which he so richly deserved; and, 
on the whole, if Murray’s afologia is to be fully credited, 
his editor’s charitable view is not undeserved. Certainly 
the report of Murray’s evidence does not betray him at 
the lowest depths of Ganelon; he but made it black for 
Lovat, whose vacillation and double-dealing did much to 
ruin the cause, and might well, in the informer’s eyes, 
be considered justification for any revenge. 


I have called it a campaign doomed from the begin- 
ning, and it was so because Charles Edward was a young 
sentimentalist and no soldier. He came 
over to this country when he was not 
wanted even by his friends, contrary to 
the remonstrances of the chiefs, who knew 
the occasion and the circumstances were unfavourable, 
Murray of Broughton, as his Memoirs show for the first 
time, as much against the expedition as anybody else was. 
Coming over inopportunely, the Young Chevalier found the 
chiefs unprepared and unwilling to rise, just as the more 
prominent and wealthy Jacobites of Scotland generally 
had been unprepared or unwilling to provide Broughton 
with money for the cause a year or two before when the 
prospects were far more bright. But our Young Senti- 
mentalist, with all a Stuart’s irrationalism, determined to 
go on with his rebellion, and the mistaken loyalty and 
devotion of the gentle brave Lochiel gave impetus to his 
enterprise as it hung in the balance. Begun in haste, it 
was an enterprise where all events made for defeat in 
spite of its early successes. For one thing, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, Charles’s Irish governor, and O’Sullivan, 
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picked up in Paris only a few months before, were, as 
Erinich and outsiders, repugnant to the chiefs and 
largely responsible for the divided counsels which began 
early to manifest themselves in the little army. The 
march to Derby was a fiasco, another example of the 
sentimentalist’s blundering, for the chiefs, as Chevalier 
Johnston has shown, were averse from an invasion of 
England, and undertook it simply to pleasure the whim of 
the sweet young gentleman. When they insisted on 
going back home from Derby he sulked. He sulked in 
Stirling when the retreat was made from there, and 
dashed his handsome head against the wall of his room; 
he sulked on the night before Culloden. He had, in fine, 
lost all faith except in his Irishry, and O’Sullivan it was, 
as adjutant and quartermaster-general, who made Cumber- 
land’s victory all the easier; for, contrary to the very 
rudiments of attack, he left undemolished and unoccupied 
upon the right flank of the Highland army a series of 
walls which Cumberland’s soldiers speedily made the 
cover for the withering flank fire that swept the field. 


And that was the end of the story. Up till then we 
had in Charles Edward the charming 7?¢e-de-mouche, pro- 
viding all the volatility and enthusiasm, 
but none of the wits; thereafter, in all 
those weary wanderings among the vexed 
Hebrides, we had a nobler Charles, showing prudence, 
tact, valour, and generosity. It is for those qualities of 
his ‘‘ Odyssey ” we like to think upon him, for that inter- 
lude between the fly-head commander of mountain ir- 
regulars and the old tippler of Rome. And even then he 
is but romance, an inspiration to songs, pibrochs, and 
stories ; a half-myth far off in fairy lands forlorn, he and 
his exploits something almost beyond the comprehension, 
and certainly beyond the emulation or desire, of the 
Highlands of to-day. Charlie, Charlie, deannachd leat ; 
beannachd dhuit fein is mallachd do doid-ionnsuich! 


Monsieur 
Téte-de-mouche 


N. M. 
REVIEWS 
A DARK CORNER OF AFRICA 
“Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa.” By A. St. H. 


Gibbons, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. 


ACCORDING to Sir Henry Johnston, the Kafue river, one of the 
northern tributaries of the Zambesi, is a natural boundary. East 
and north-east to the great Lakes over an area of 200,000 square 
miles stretch vast level plains or rolling downs, in contents and 
configuration closely resembling, as Mr. Selous remarks, the 
tablelands to the south of the Zambesi, and like them lying at an 
average altitude of 4,500 feet. It is through this region that Mr. 
Rhodes’s railway from Buluwayo to Tanganyika will be carried, 
and it is this identity of surface features that renders the experience 
acquired in building the railway to Buluwayo from the south 
available for the purpose of forecasting the cost of the projected 
extension. Westward from the Kafue for three hundred miles, 
the country has suffered more erosion and is broken up into pre- 
cipitous hills and deep river-valleys, with the result that there is 
more of what in Europe we call scenery. Curiously enough, too, 
the Kafue would seem to have prescribed a limit to two very 
different movements conducted from the Lake District—the Arab 
slave raids and European exploration. Since Livingstone, no 
traveller of repute has combined a first-hand knowledge of the 
two sections into which this river splits the British sphere to the 
north of the Zambesi ; and an east and west traverse from Lake 
Nyassa across to our western boundary, Long. 20° E., has yet to 
be achieved. The main obstacle, one may suspect, to such a 
traverse is not so much the Kafue river itself asthe Mashukulumbwe 
who infest the Kafue valley—“ quite the most hopeless savages,” 
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says Captain Gibbons, “it is possible to conceive; stark naked, 
lazy, dirty, treacherous, lying ; armed cap-a-pied with assegai, 
axe, bow and poisoned arrows.” They robbed Mr. Selous and 
murdered his men; Dr. Holub in 1885 had an equally dis- 
astrous experience ; and Captain Gibbons came near to sharing 
the same fate. 

Of the two halves—nearly equal in area—into which Northern 
Rhodesia is thus divided, the western half is called Marotseland, 
or, more briefly, Barotse. ‘ Barotse,” writes Mr. Lionel Decle, in 
his admirable “Three Years in Savage Africa,” “is practically 
unknown, with the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Zambesi. This is a most unhealthy region, but I have been 
assured by the many natives I saw coming from the interior that 
within fifty or sixty miles of the Zambesi the country is a splendid 
one, consisting of high plateaux, well watered, most fertile, and 
covered with thriving cattle.” It has been reserved for Captain 
Gibbons to throw a light into this dark corner of our African 
estate, and to furnish an emphatic affirmative to the question, is it 
worth having? To be sure to put the question at all is to looka 
gift-horse in the mouth, because Barotse, equal in size to all 
Germany, is one of those additions to the Empire which Mr. 
Rhodes effected without a penny of cost to the British taxpayer. 
But since by most people Barotse has heretofore been thought 
of as some superficial politicians among us think of all Africa 
whenever our title to any part of it is in dispute—namely, as a 
swamp, dismal and worthless—it is good to know that the contrary 
is the truth. The approach to Barotse by the Zambesi Valley is 
certainly malarious, but everywhere fifty or sixty miles back from 
the river a rapid climb brings the traveller to fine park-like 
country with a climate invigorating and delightful—the country 
you look across into from the eastern wall of the Kafue Valley, 
standing on, say, the fifteenth parallel of latitude. The economic 
future of Barotse, and the rate at which it will be opened up to 
colonisation, largely depend, of course, upon the presence or 
absence of precious minerals. Iron abounds, and is worked with 
no little skill by the Matutela of the Batoka plateau, but there is 
no evidence yet of the existence of gold, and none against it. For 
the present Barotse should be thought of as a rich corn and cattle 
country with large areas suitable for white colonisation, when, 
but not until, it enjoys railway communication with the seaboard. 
It is interesting to note that before Mr. Rhodes had submitted his 
project for the extension of the Buluwayo railway to Tanganyika, 
Captain Gibbons had written the paragraph on page 217 of his 
book urging the connection by rail of “our South and North 
Zambesi possessions.” 

Unhappily our title to the western half of Barotse is disputed 
by the Portuguese. Since the accession of its present ruler, 
Liwanika, Barotse has been extended westward far beyond the 
Zambesi, and northward to the frontiers of the Congo Free State, 
and his concession of i890 to the British South Africa Company 
covers the whole of this vast territory. But the Portuguese lay 
claim to all the country to the west of the Zambesi and Kabompo 
rivers, and the dispute still awaits settkement under the Anglo- 
Portuguese Convention jof June 1892. The situation created by 
the dispute is, as Captain Gibbons insists, an anxious one—all the 
more anxious because Liwanika will regard the alienation of any 
part of his kingdom as a breach of faith on the part of the British 
Government, whose protection he has accepted. “If the Queen 
gives any part of my country to the Portuguese, I will fight the 
Portuguese,” he wrote to this country a short time back. We are 
fortunate in having as Resident Commissioner at Lialui, Liwanika’s 
capital, socompetent an officer as Major Coryndon ; forthe scramble 
for Africa is not over yet, and in their haste some of our neigh- 
bours may lay hands on this bit of Liwanika’s kingdom, tempted 
by the words written across it on the map—“ disputed territory.’ 

Whoever would know more of Barotse—its various peoples, 
its abundant resources, its strange eventful history—may safely be 
referred to Captain Gibbons’s “ Exploration and Hunting in Central 
Africa”—a story of pluck, endurance, and tenacity of purpose. 
He entered the country to make a map of it. He made the map, 
and what he saw and what he suffered in making it he tells in a 
way which leaves in the mind a distinct picture of the country and 
a pleasant one of the traveller. And for those who love sport 
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there is some right good reading. Captain Gibbons is honest in 
that he records his misses as well as his hits, and, though a keen 
sportsman, he is no butcher; he kills only for the pot or the 
museum. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT 


“Egypt in 1898.” By G. W. Steevens. London: Blackwood & 


Sons. 6s. 


To those who know the works of Mackenzie Wallace and Milner, 
and are acquainted with Lord Cromer’s Reports, and, say, half a 
dozen other publications on Egypt, most of the recent books on 
the same subject are a weariness of the flesh. The political data 
which they contain are secondhand and imperfectly understood ; 
as to people and places, when they are not reproducing the stodgi- 
ness of the guidebooks they are gravely recording observations 
which have been the common property of tourists who have kept a 
diary or written home to the magazines any time these ten years 
past. Those Port Said “ coalies,” the wonders of the Barrage, the 
greasy tarboosh and ill-fitting frockcoat of the petty official, the 
sad case of Philze, magnesium Wire flares in the tombs, the palaver 
of the dragoman, the indifferent character of the camel, and the 
splendid monotony of dahabeah life on the Nile—how tired we are 
of them all! We opened Mr. Steevens’s book with some im- 
patience. We have, nevertheless, to report that, after Sir Alfred 
Milner’s work, it is quite the most attractive of the volumes on 
Egypt which have lately appeared. It is interesting and lucid, 
and, so far as it goes, exceedingly informing. The faults which it 
possesses are mainly those inherent to original publication in 
snippets in a daily paper: one thinks of what an excellent little 
work the author might have given us had he taken the time and 
trouble to re-write his articles, or even to revise them more 
thoroughly. The diary form, however convenient for newspaper 
correspondence, is a drawback in a book. Ifthe volume had to 
go to press as it was, we cannot but think that a concise and clearly 
written appendix, dealing with the facts and figures of the Egyptian 
question, would have added considerably to its usefulness. 

The chief value of “Egypt in 1898” is that it is so readable 
that it will lead many casual readers to take an interest in Egypt 
who have never before given two minutes’ serious thought to the 
country. If, after perusing the book, they do not borrow or buy 
Sir Alfred Milner’s work, they will at any rate read the newspaper 
telegrams from Cairo with more intelligence than they have done. 
Herein Mr. Steevens has performed a distinct public service. 
The chief needs of Egypt at Great Britain’s hands, apart from 
what is being done already, are a better understanding of the 
situation in the Nile Valley on the part of a larger class at home, 
and the investment of more British capital in industrial enter- 
prises. These things can come only with a more general acquaint- 
ance with the country. 

The importance of the Egyptian question cannot be mini- 
mised : to all seeming we are in the Nile Valley for ever. As to 
what would happen if we decided to leave, there can be no doubt. 
The situation is clearly and wittily pictured by Mr. Steevens :— 
“The wise virgins would leave by the last boat before us, with 
their realised property ; the foolish ones would leave by the first 
boat after, without it. We have done much for the Egyptian ; we 
have given him security, justice, water, better times than he has 
ever had before. We have even gone far to make a soldier of 
him. Our record is one which any other nation would be proud 
of, which no other nation could achieve. But one thing so far we 
have failed with—the Egyptian. We have not made a man of him. 
Take the very best of them—an intelligent, industrious, honest 
official, whom his English superior is sincerely trying to push 
forward into a commanding position. He will come to the chief 
and beg and pray to be relieved of responsibility. He doesn’t 
like it. It terrifies him. He is nota man. There are only two 
forces in Egypt to-day. One you know—Lord Cromer, Sir 
William Garstin, who gives water, and Sir John Scott, who gives 
justice, and the screw guns of the citadel, which can shell any street 
in Cairo at the call of a telephone. The other force you may see 
on one side in the gabbling fanaticism of E] Azhar Mosque, on the 
other in the Turkish aristocracy. If we go, the Turk must rule 
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again. The Turk is a gentleman, and a man, and a ruler of men. 
Only he would rule the Arab in his own way—the old way. 
The water would all go to his fields ; the cases would all go in his 
favour ; the labour would all go, unpaid, to build his palace ; his 
rent and taxes would be threshed out of the Arab with a stick. 
And then—since the Arab is by now accustomed to other things— 
—another Arabi. Therefore, we shall go on ruling in our way.” 
Quietly, conscientiously, pluckily, and, so far as Paris press 
nagging is concerned, stolidly. As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
said, “We are not to be worried out of Egypt.” In Sir Alfred 
Milner’s words, “ The case for Perseverance holds the field.” 


PAYING OUR BILLS 


“English National Education: a Sketch of the Rise of Public 
Elementary Schools in England.” By H. Holman, M.A. 
Victorian Era Series. London: Blackie & Son. 2s. 6d. 


A QUITE admirable addition to an excellent series, Mr. Holman’s 
book ought to have a practical effect in assisting to determine the 
final verdict of the public regarding some of those educational 
questions which are still in litigation, if not precisely sud judice. 
It is a history, and therefore it presents all sides, is interested in 
all the moments of the general movement. But just because it 
does that, tracing faithfully the course over which we have come to 
the point at which we are now squabbling, it enables us to see 
in one comprehensive glance what motives and what methods 
have helped or have hindered progress thus far, and so affords a 
pretty clear indication of what our future direction should be if 
we wish to bring our national education abreast either of the 
claims of our people or the needs of our Empire. 

In the comparatively optimistic survey at the end of the book 
Mr. Holman states clearly enough what that direction should 
be. ‘ We have all the raw material out of which to make a 
splendid system of schools. There remain but two things to be 
done to make practically perfect our system of national education 
—viz. to make it national and to make it educational” (p. 251). 
What this means may be gathered from an observation (p. 73) 
that “the whole history of the education movement is, indeed, an 
account of the gradual triumph of the purely political and moral 
theory over the Church-and-State and denominational religious 
theory.” An invidious observation, but we are afraid it is true. 
The President of the National Teachers’ Union (himselfa Church- 
man, we believe) lately declared with emphasis that religion stops 
the way; and here we see how religion has been stopping the way 
for a century and a half, 

However, neither the Church nor “the Churches” are alto- 
gether or exclusively to blame ; for education in this country has 
had no worse friend than the House of Commons, unless it be the 
House of Lords. Individual members of both Houses have fought 
and spoken splendidly on the side of intelligence. But, broadly 
speaking, until yesterday (or perhaps to-day) Parliament has 
mostly given effect in this matter to a prepossession, a way of 
thinking, that is historical and altogether English, in the narrowest 
local sense of that word. The difficulty of getting a joke into a 
Scotsman’s head is as nothing compared to the immense effort 
required to get into a middle-class English cranium the conception 
that a man is, in the first instance,a buman being, and then a 
member of the State, and only in the third place (if at all) the 
creature and the slave of a certain static “ position in life.” 

Consequently, in order to bring our legislators to the point of 
perceiving that education is not a concession, but a right, not a 
privilege or a marvel, but the normal attribute of a civilised being, 
it has been necessary to modify their brain-structure by a pro- 
longed and strenuous course of Suggestion, and by occasional 
desperate measures more analogous to trepanning. It has been 
a matter of removing a fixed idea, of uprooting a way of thinking 
which had almost become a physiological characteristic, a pecu- 
liarity cleaving to the brain-stuff of all sensible men. 

The condition has its historical basis, of course. At the time 
when the Prayer Book was put together—to go no further back— 
England was an insular agricultural State, its government a des- 
potism tempered by oligarchy. Therefore, in the static condition 
of affairs which prevailed then, the conception of “that state of 
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life, &c.” in the interpretation usually put upon the phrase, was 
perhaps not so madas it appears now, when even infants are aware 
that the earth moves. It took deeper root in the English mind 
than perhaps any other idea in Bible or Prayer Book, and had its 
good as well as its evil issues. It might be shown, we think, even 
from the present work, that the history of the education movement 
is the history of the attempt of that conception to hold on to life 
in the face of facts and in resistance to the evolving soul of things. 
The result is that the history of national education in England is 
the history of a folly and a disgrace. 

The penalty for the old sins is still to pay. We can see the 
bills coming in—in every consular report which tells of the fatuity 
of British manufacturers, in every foolish and unpatriotic strike 
which reveals the stupidity of the workers. The nation is under a 
severe call to amend its intelligence for action. Meanwhile, when 
our rivals are in action with their intelligence ready and equipped, 
we are still in the midst of a dispute as to whether intelligence has 
anything to do with the case, either as a means to an end or an end 
in itself. 


CONCERNING NATHANIEL GUBBINS 


“A Mingled Yarn.” By Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel 
Gubbins). London: Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


THE Sforting Times is an old and dear friend of the English- 
speaking people. Master to this day is regarded with something 
of the affection which in other days attended the progress among 
their fellow-men of the Duke of Wellington, Tom Sayers, or Tom 
Carlyle, and Daniel Lambert, the fat man. Judges have been 
known to ask who is this or that famous actress. The judge never 
assumed ermine who dared to ask Who is Mr. Corlett? Time 
has dealt hardly with the Master's staff. “ Blobbs,” the late Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, and * Shifter,’ who rejoiced in the peculiarly 
English surname Goldberg, were famous humourists before the 
gods. Theirs was the “sculduddery” which Samuel Johnson 
commended, “with enough humour to make it sweet.” Now 
Shifter and Blobbs make jests by Acheron. Still we have Bally- 
hooly and Doss Chiderdoss, and Talepitcher and the dear and 
incomparable Dwarf of Blood. We have also Nathaniel Gubbins, 
the author of the reminiscences before us. 

Now these reminiscences, despite a terrible proneness to fine 
writing, to the language of the late Mr. Sala, are not fine 
reminiscences. We opened “A Mingled Yarn,” wearing the 
while a grin of anticipation. But that grin has since gone into 
retirement. To the narrator of this yarn the adventures of Mr. 
Edward Spencer Mott are naturally and appropriately a more 
interesting theme than the internal history of the newspaper with 
which the name of Gubbins is linked to immortality. But what 
is natural in an author is sometimes abnormal in his readers, and 
he is an abnormal reader who, expecting a volume about the Pink 
’Un, is nothing dashed on receiving an unconscionable twenty-nine 
chapters about Mr. Mott, to one ha’porth, a solitary chapter, about 
Master. We have read these twenty-nine chapters, but do not 
conjure our readers to do likewise. 

How Mr. Mott was born on April 7, 1844, went first to 
a preparatory school and after that to Eton, entered the 19th, 
and, in his own words, “established a record for the taking of 
French leave while serving her Majesty,” backed Flat Iron at a 
tender age, and disported himself in England and India, is probably 
more entertaining given by word of mouth, a medium of expression 
which, Mr. Mott believes, has “more than once” been used to 
convey “the story of my misdeeds and misfortunes in foreign 
lands.” In print they have not “the exhilarating effect upon his 
friends” which the author foretells for them. The Pink’ Un chapter 
is the best, though it falls short of the subject. How gamely the 
Shifter died! He was an enthusiastic student of the works of 
Dickens, and could reel off pages of the great novelist from 
memory. On the very day of poor “little Willie’s” death, 
upon his head being raised to a more comfortable position on 
the pillow, he whispered faintly to his brother: “Tom Synod 
shakes up Grandfather Smallweed.” Of Shifter as of Shirley 
Brooks Mr. Mott has a felicitous quotation : “he should have died 
hereafter.” 
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THE BIG BRUSH 


“The White Slaves of England.” By Robert H.Sherard. London : 
James Bowden. Is. 


THIS is one of the books for which it is impossible to have much 
respect. It is a collection of sensational articles written for one of 
the sixpenny magazines which cater mainly for a wide circulation, 
and the “white slaves” of the title-page are alkali workers, nail- 
makers, slippermakers and _ tailors, woolcombers, white-lead- 
workers, and chainmakers. Some idea of how the subject is 
treated may be gathered from the fact that the frontispiece is a 
picture of the dead body of a woman who died in Newcastle 
Workhouse from the effects of lead poisoning, while the 
cover consists of a ghastly collection of emaciated bodies and 
shrunken faces, intended presumably to represent the misery of 
the working population. The writing leaves the impression of a 
constant effort for effect and a persistent lack of fairness and com- 
pleteness in the presentation of the facts. In connection with the 
nailmaking and chainmaking industries, for instance, where women 
are employed in grossly unsuitable work, it fails lamentably in 
the breadth of view that alone can produce in the reader a sense of 
confidence. The misery incidental to these trades is largely due to 
the abominable custom under which husbands do not support their 
families, but expect their wives and children to assist in earning the 
ordinary livelihood, instead of being manly enoughto provide it them- 
selves. One working woman is represented as confessing that “ her 
husband’s embraces were the only joys that reconciled her to 
life.” Most people will be of opinion that the husband might extend 
his services a little further. But of this side we hear nothing in 
these hysterical pages. The dangers of employment in ‘he lead 
industry, again, are graphically dwelt upon; but at the moment of 
writing an important aspect of the subject which Mr. Sherard 
neglects is revealed by the report of a Coroner’s inquest at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in which it comes out in the evidence that the 
poor victim, although taken from the lead works and placed in 
domestic service, insisted on returning to her former employment, 
in spite of the fact that it was obviously detrimental to her health. 
This sort of thing and the neglect by the workers of precautions 
for their safety are the despair of managers and employers. But 
this writer contrives to leave the impression that the hardships he 
describes are solely due to capitalists and competition and an 
environment which no precautions and no resolution among the 
employés can control or conquer. 


AFTER JEFFERIES 


“ Side-lights of Nature in Quill and Crayon.” Written by Edward 
Ticknor Edwards and drawn by G. C. Haité, F.L.S., R.B.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 6s. 


THE greatest possible kindness to the young writers who begin on 
the Jefferies convention is to shake them out of it. The style suited 
its originators temperament and personality, but is now worn 
threadbare. Mr. Edwards has plainly got both an eye for nature 
and an ear for prose, but this sort of stuff, in the historic phrase, 
“will never do.” We open a page blindfold, and at once cull a 
garland of phrases that stamp the character of the work :—“ in- 
finitesimal murmur,” “ one clear note like a silver bell,” “the last 
drifting shower of bright November gold has descended upon 
Mother Earth,” “the forest lies dank and dark,” “the great elm 
rears her bare, sombre branches,” the young ivy “darkly 
sparkles” on the old trunk “ with its pale veneer of grey lepraria,” 
“fine crimson blossom of the spring,” “billows of green leaf- 
whorls,” ‘‘ Mother Earth in icy manacles,” “ centuries of slumbrous 
constancy ”—these jewels are heaped together in a space of thirty 
lines. We try again and again, and the result is ever the same—a 
succession of smooth “ poetic prose” sentences, each loaded to the 
brim with epithet as if the writer deemed it a literary crime to use 
a verb or noun simple of itself, without qualifying adjective or 
adverb. Of the matter it is wholly unnecessary to speak. A lane, 
a field, a dull day or fine one, one serves just as well as another to 
weave the tissue out of. The author admits that he has “ made 
no attempt to bring to light any new facts in natural history,” and 
these are but ‘‘earnest records of happy solitary rambles.” Far 
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be it from us to insinuate that the memories and impressions 
gleaned in lane and woodland do not form excellent material for 
literature ; but till the author has forsaken his present bad model, 
and learned to render them vividly and graphically, his work 
scarcely calls for serious criticism. Mr. Haités little sketches are 
pretty, but lacking in character. 


FICTION 


“Between Sun and Sand.” By William C. Scully. Methuen & 
Co. 6s. 


AN African story ; one of the results of the Jameson Raid—one 
of the good results. In the north-west corner of the Cape Colony 
stretches avast empty waste, Bushmanland. As “ Special Magis- 
trate for the Northern Border,” Mr. Scully made one of its scanty 
population, and he writes of the rest—Trek-Boers and Hottentots, 
springbuck and wild ostrich, “horned” adders and yellow cobras 
—out of the fulness of knowledge. Mr. Scully has read Darwin’s 
eye-opening books ; he is a bit of a fatalist, as desert-dwellers are 
apt to be, and he has a poet’s imagination ; whence it comes that 
“Between Sun and Sand” is well worth reading. It abounds in 
studies of men and things South African which rival Olive 
Schreiner’s own. The studies are strung together on a love-story, 
but the lovers are little more than comely young animals, whose 
amours hardly bear the telling. The book contains a second 
story, ‘“ Noquala’s Cattle,” a study in Kaffir psychology, with 
rinderpest accompaniments ; but for all that a good story. 


“Lorraine.” By R. W. Chambers. London: George Putnam’s 
Sons. 6s. 


The author of “ The Red Republic” has here given us a stirring 
tale of the Franco-German war as far as it affected Alsace and 
Lorraine. His style throughout is vigorous and effective; the 
short terse sentences give the impression of unrest and dramatic 
reality. We obtain glimpses of the Emperor in all his hope- 
deadened inertia, and Mr. Chambers, with commendable impres- 
sionism, gives us only the salient details of bloodshed and strife 
without causing his book to suffer from lack of action. ‘ Lorraine” 
has all the qualities of an historical novel, to which is added a 
judicious quantity of love interest, both Jawful and the reverse, and 
this enables the author to show his powers of characterisation. 
Through all the book there runs a vein of poetry, which adds a 
great charm to the characters of Lorraine and her lover Jack 
Marche ; and the true observations of men and nature keep the 
reader in touch with the more human side of that great war which 
Zola so graphically portrayed in his masterpiece. The author 
might have omitted those details about the “three strata of 
fighting men in the German army.” ‘They savour of Blue-books, 
and are unnecessary in a novel. The Marquis de Morteyn and 
his American wife are delightful characters, and such scenes as the 
interview between the Emperor and the Marquis de Nesville, and 
the dying of Sir Thorald Hesketh, make the reading of his book a 
real pleasure. 


“Across the Salt Seas.” By J. Bloundelle-Burton. Methuen & 
Co. 6s. 


“ Across the Salt Seas” is an historical romance ; and a good 
one because a readable one. Mr. Burton uses history to warm his 
imagination at ; he does not allow it to dictate to him. Eschewing 
the painful particularity of time and place and circumstance 
which so often makes the historical novel as dull as a text-book, 
Mr. Burton yet contrives an atmosphere of history through which 
‘his characters and incidents loom upon the reader, and stir him as 
in another setting they could not. He practises an economy of 
means, and though the story is laid in Marlborough’s time, only 
its reverberations reach us. Two famous deeds, however, are done 
again in all their circumstances—the siege of Vigo and the sinking 
of the Spanish treasure-ships, and the battle of Blenheim. And 
‘Gramont, most famous of filibusters, is sketched at full length. 
His death and how it came about occupy, indeed, the greater part 
of the book. Like Mr. Quiller-Couch in the “Splendid Spur,” 
and Mr, Levett-Yeats in the “ Chevalier d’Auriac,” Mr. Bloun- 
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delle-Burton puts his heroine into trousers; but though he gives 
her a pretty trick with a rapier, the Sefior Juan Belmonte is a mani- 
fest “she” from the outset, and Mervyn Crespin something of an 
ass in that he did not find it out until the 226th page. 


“ The Betrothal of James.” By Charles Hannan. London: Bliss, 
Sands, & Co. 35. 6d. 


The pivot round which this story turns is the discovery of a 
means for prolonging life ad infinitum. Of course, this idea has 
furnished the theme for many novels, but Mr. Hannan has given 
it a new setting. The whole book is, in truth, mere farce, as one 
can tell when one reads such names as Quiggerfield and Mrs. 
Fitzdoddle ; and yet the author might have made more of the 
material he has created. The lunatic asylum, for instance, might 
have been more fully developed, and we would have enjoyed 
reading about the hero’s life in Doctor Dale’s establishment. But 
it is hard on the reader, after cheering him with the information 
that these pills of perpetual life—taken in small quantities—will 
soothe refractory servants into thinking that their situations are 
havens of rest, to show that the source of this medicine is likely to 
become extinct. Of course, we quite understand that it had to be 
so to enable Mr. Hannan to work up to the last very amusing 
scenes. And perhaps it is best so; for, after all, everything gifted 
with perpetual life would become monotonous—even this ancient 
and oft-turned idea of never growing old—were it not treated in 
the original and skilful manner of Mr. Hannan’s “ Betrothal of 
James.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE Verney family papers, of which another volume is about 
to be issued, are rich in historical as well as personal information. 
Claydon, the ancient seat of the Verneys, is as rich in associations 
as any English country house that one could mention. Though 
often altered to suit the taste of successive occupants, its story has 
never been interrupted in four hundred years. The papers, deeds, 
wills, accounts, and letters accumulating during so many genera- 
tions have been preserved with unusual care. The first two 
volumes of the memoirs referred to the period of the Civil War, 
the third to the Commonwealth, and the fourth will come down to 
near the end of the seventeenth century. 


Notwithstanding the great accuracy with which Mr. Gladstone 
kept his papers, they will require much sifting before anything can 
be done as to their publication. That is obvious, indeed, having 
regard to the mass of material which they form. Mr. Gladstone, 
it is understood, did not make anything like a selection of his 
papers—he simply saw to their order. It would not be surprising 
if his two caughters, Mrs. Drew and Miss Helen Gladstone, were 
to take some part in the final classifying of them. Both have 
literary tastes, and Miss Helen Gladstone was latterly, more or 
less, her father’s secretary. The writing of the biography is a 
matter for the future. 


The death of Mr. Eric Mackay at the comparatively early age 
of forty-seven has been keenly regretted even by some of those 
who crossed controveraial swords with him at one time or another 
—authors and journalists who did not carry the comedies and 
attitudes of the literary world into private life. The Mr. Mackay 
of controversy was an institution in his way, and he was a better- 
hearted man and a more genial spirit than much of his writing 
would lead one to imagine. In his nature there was no small 
strain of zaiveté, and with a pleasantly impulsive candour he was 
not above acknowledging from time to time the enjoyment of a 
joke against himself. His frank, and in a measure artless, letters 
are amongst the now touching possessions of certain of his 
nominal literary enemies. 


Apart from his “Love Letters of a Violinist”—and the fate 
that time has in store for these is a doubtful matter—nothing that 
Mr. Mackay wrote has the least chance of ultimate remembrance, 
notwithstanding his foster-sister’s ardent confidence in his genius. 
A Life of Mr. Mackay by Miss Corelli, with a characteristic inter- 
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pretation of his work, may be one of the productions of the imme- 
diate future. To prevent the trouble of a formal disclaimer from 
the lady and her solicitors, we may add that we do not advance 
this information as a definite fact ; but such a beok would be within 
the fitness of things, and would be a not uninteresting human 
document. More interest than would be otherwise possible will 
now centre in Mr. Mackay’s volume of verse, whose publication 
had been arranged. The author had promised to include therein 
some verses of what he considered the scarifying order. 


“ Nigel Tourneur,” the author of “ Hidden Witchery” (Smithers), 
the latest contribution to symbolistic literature, is a Scot, and a 
literary critic of advanced and independent views. He calls 
“ Hidden Witchery” a “tentative” book, and there seems little 
doubt that the writer’s undoubted power will sooner or later find a 
very different artistic outlet. But the present volume, curious 
mixture that it is, has touches of exceptionally happy artistry. 


A correspondent of the Academy has unearthed a lost sea-song, 
quoted by Mr. Lang in one of his old “Sign of the Ship” articles, 
and described as having come “to us from the sea in an envelope 
with the postmark ‘ Taiohae Taiti, 21 Aout 88.’ The handwriting 
of the address appears to be that of the redoubted Viking who 
sailed in John Silver’s crew, who winged the Black Arrow, and 
who wandered in the heather with Alan Breck.” Mr. Lang was 
patronising sea-songs at the time, and this particular effort came 
to him with the heading :— 


THE Fine Paciric ISLANDS 
(Ileard in a public-house at Rotherhithe). 


The verses are breezy and have the true roll. “Written in a 
private house at a Fine Pacific Island,” however, would, we 
believe, more nearly explain their origin than the official label. 


The Free Church of Scotland, as everyone who knows any- 
thing of Scottish ecclesiastical matters is aware, claims to be the 
real true-blue national Kirk, north of the Tweed. Consequently 
John Knox is in a special sense under its particular ecclesiastical 
@gis. The Edinburgh statue of the Scottish Reformer stands in 
the seclusion of the quadrangle at the Free Church Assembly 
Hall, and the Free Church also owns Knox’s house—at all events, 
the house which tradition has assigned as his residence. (Further, 
it may be added by way of parenthesis, the Church derives a con- 
siderable revenue from the said house.) And now Mr. Charles 
J. Guthrie; Q.C., F.S.A.Scot., Procurator of the Free Church, has, 
at the request of the trustees, written a little volume on “ John 
Knox and John Knox’s House,” which has just been published by 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. In this volume there is 
nothing that is new, nor is there any attempt made to give an 
estimate of the character and work of Knox, or indeed any evi- 
dence of original thought. It is simply the larger biographies 
“boiled down.” The outstanding facts in the history of the 
Reformer are, however, given in a concise and “popular” form, 
and the little work is modest and unpretentious. As to the house, 
Mr. Guthrie has no doubt that it is that in which Knox lived 
during the last three years of his life. But his conviction has 
really no more certain foundation than traditional belief. 


Captain Mahan’s world-famed book, “ Influence of Sea- Power,” 
is a striking illustration of the frequent inability of the publishers 
to see the possibilities of a work. Mr. Charles de Kay narrates, 
in the Critic of New York, that more than one publisher rejected 
the manuscript, and the writer was on the point of making for 
himself the hazardous venture of its publication, when he found at 
last, in Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, a firm that believed 
in the financial future of the undertaking. Since then the work 
on Nelson has appeared. At present Captain Mahan is preparing 
a third “ sea-power” work, which will treat of the naval war of 
1812 between Great Britain and the United States. 


American critics are showing quite as much diversity of opinion 
in their estimate of Dickens—consequent on Mr. Gissing’s book— 
as are their English brethren. We have already had a delicate judg- 
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ment of one well-known critical organ to the effect that all through 
the study Mr. Gissing’s heart has been fighting a stand-up battle 
with his head, and that the head has repeatedly got knocked under. 
Only Dickens himself perhaps could do justice to a picture so 
quaint. On the other hand, a critic-novelist writing ina New York 
journal now declares Dickens’s future to be secure, ranks him as a 
great, indisputable genius, who showed superb delineative art even 
in his less notable pages, and is certain that in strange association 
Dickens and Tennyson may survive as the “chosen writers of the 
Victorian age.” Mr. Gissing has not written in vain ! 


The edition of “ David Copperfield,” which Mr. Phil May has 
been illustrating for Mr. George Allen, will be ready in October. 
It was no easy task even for an artist of Mr. May’s originality to 
tackle Dickens after he had been illustrated by Cruikshank and 
“ Phiz.” Those who have seen the drawings think they are likely 
to be an'immediate and marked success. They are thirty-six in 
number, all full page, and further they are to be published in a 
very limited portfolio edition with Mr. May’s autograph. 


We mentioned the other day that M. Davray had translated 
into French Mr. George Meredith’s “ Essay on Comedy,” the 
rendering appearing in the .ercure de France, with an introduction 
by Mr. Arthur Symons, and a biographical preface by M. Davray. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse says, in the current number of Cosmofolis, 
“If M. Davray would transmute ‘The Egoist’ with exactitude 
into French which should reproduce the original, phrase for phrase, 
he would deserve well of the republic of letters, but it would be no 
light task. For M. Davray’s intelligent efforts to acquaint his 
countrymen with the movement of English literature, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen alike must be much his debtors.” M. Davray is 
responsible for the excellent prose rendering of “The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol,” which also appeared in the Mercure de France. 


Mr. Freeman Wills, whose biography of his brother, W. G, 
Wills, has been so favourably noticed in the press, is a man of 
many interests. As Vicar of St. Agatha’s, Finsbury, and founder of 
the Finsbury Polytechnic, he is a familiar figure at the East End. 
Trinity College, Dublin, gave him his degree, where he was a 
fellow-student with Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Besides, he is 
himself the author of a number of successful plays, and a new 
drama from his pen is shortly to be produced by Mr. Martin 
Harvey. Also he is Colonel Commanding of the strongest cadet 
battalion in the kingdom—the Ist C.B. King’s Royal Rifles—and 
he is a cousin of Lord Rathmore. 


A translation by Mr. Ernest Dowson of “Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses,” by C. de Laclos, is about to appear, with illustrations by 
Monnet, Fragonard fils, and Gérard. De Laclos has been called 
the father of French realism. The edition (which is the first literal 
and complete English version) will be privately printed for sub- 
scribers, only 360 copies being issued. 


For years back Dr. Alexander Robertson of Venice has been 
engaged upon a history of the famous St. Mark’s Church of that 
city. We may expect this history within the next few days. Mr. 
Ruskin had perhaps something to do with the inspiring of Dr. 
Robertson to his task. The latter tells us that it was Ruskin who 
really opened his eyes to the meaning of “the unique city of 
Venice and of the unique Church of St. Mark, its crown and 


glory.” The book is not designed merely for those who can visit 
Venice. It will also appeal to the larger number who cannot. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. announce the approaching publica- 
tion of a new edition of the Zaé/er, in four volumes, bound in 
buckram, with engraved frontispieces, at 7s. 6d. per volume. 
There will be an introduction and notes by Mr. George A. Aitken, 
who has made it his object to preserve what is of value in the 
older edition, and to supplement it with such further information 
as appeared to him desirable. If we may judge by the specimen 
page, the printing will be all that can be desired. 





OLD BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, CHOICE BOOKS, QUAINT 
POOKS.—Early Typography, Topographical Books. Books on all 
subjects. First Editions, &c. &c. Catalogues post free. 

PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, St. James’s, London, S.W. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


A Defence of Australian Democracy 


IN the National Review the Hon. W. Pember Reeves, Agent- 
General for New Zealand, writes on “Two Foreign Criticisms of 
Australian Democracy,” Mr. E. L. Godkin’s in the Adlantic 
Monthly, and M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu’s in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. “It is,” he says, “possible to see a country without 
studying it, just as it is possible to study a country without seeing 
it.” The latter was what Mr. Godkin did; but Mr. Reeves does 
not exactly state that the former was the conduct of M. Beaulieu, 
though he says that he was so completely prepossessed by 
certain economic theories and anticipations as to view all he saw 
through their medium. One of Mr. Godkin’s mistakes to which 
Mr. Reeves refers is that he leads his readers to suppose that the 
six Colonies of Australasia, with their social and political institu- 
tions, sprang from and had their origin in the bygone squatter- 
cum-convict community of New South Wales. ‘This is but true 
to a very slight extent. Victoria in substance dates from the great 
gold ‘rushes’ and the flood of gold-seekers which then streamed 
in from the Northern Hemisphere. South Australia’s connection 
with New South Wales has always been of the slenderest, and 
New Zealand is a British colony the Australian element in which 
has ever been trifling. Nor were the political institutions or ideas 
of other Colonies borrowed from Sydney. Their Constitutions 
were England’s gift, and were modelled in Downing Street with 
some assistance and suggestion from Viceroys like Sir George 
Grey.” As to the position of a Colonial Premier, Mr. Reeves says 
that it is extremely harassing. “He is expected to direct the 
general policy of his Party, to keep in constant touch with its rank 
and file, to be incessantly in evidence in debate or on the platform, 
and to take a heavy share of detail departmental work. In 
addition, he almost always has private affairs to attend to which 
are sometimes tormenting and nearly always exacting. Downright 
exhaustion or the claims of business frequently leads to his break- 
down or retirement.” But that does not mean that his Party goes 
out, as the American and French critics seemed to imagine. 


Canada: Colony, Nation, and Empire 


In the United Services Magazine a writer who adopts the 
pseudonym ‘Augescat” discusses the “greatness of Canada.” 
Here are some of his points. “Of all English-speaking com- 
munities, Britain excepted, Canada has bent to progressive in- 
fluences the least. This is not to say she is wanting in energy or 
enterprise—her later history is proof to the contrary—but shehas 
steadily rejected those fallacies of democratic origin, which are 
making her neighbours across the border a terrible example to the 
nations. Her position in the British Empire is unique, as it is in 
time and in the world. She is at once a colony, a nation, and an 
empire.” “Though there are many elements in the Canadian 
population, they are all admirable. When time has moulded 
them into a national whole, a noble type will have been evolved, 
such as we see on this side the water froma similar mixture of 
races.” And again, “As Sir George Cartier once truly said, 
‘Canada is the right arm of England.’ Since Confederation her 
career has been entirely moulded by her Imperialism, and it is 
from her that most of the motive-power towards Federation has 
come.” ‘Next to being north of the silver streak,” concludes 
Augescat, “ one would desire to be born west of the greater silver 
streak in the Dominion of Canada.” 


Adventure in West Africa 


Lieutenant Henderson continues in this month’s /d/er his series 
of articles on “West Africa and the Empire,” and tells of his 
capture and escape from Samory's camp at Jimini. His modesty 
does not allow him to make much of the dangers he ran, but he 
gives some interesting particulars about the people whom he 
met. Ofhis stay at Jimini he says: “1 was sent to rather com- 
fortable quarters, and was secure against intrusion, for I was told 
that I was to have the same rights as a son (of Samory), and was 
to flog anyone who was troublesome.” Samory himself, says 
Lieutenant Henderson, “has given up active service, and has 
retired, like Cincinnatus, to cultivate his cabbages ; indeed, he 
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cultivates the country round his capital with great success, while 
his sons do the plundering. He seemed to administer justice 
among his people fairly and not unkindly, though the most cruel 
punishments were sometimes inflicted, such as burning alive, 
starving to death, and pegging over an ant-hill, &c.” When 
Lieutenant Henderson left Jimini he had to go without his hair- 
brushes. ‘Samory refused to part with them, and as he is as. 
bald as a coot, being perfectly clean-shaven, it has always been a 
mystery to me what on earth he did with them.” 


Professor Max Muller and India 

In Cosmopolis Professor Max Miiller tells how he dreamt of India 
as long ago as in 1833, when a boy of less than ten years of age, living 
at Dessau, the capital of the Duchy of Anhalt ; and again at Leipzig 
University in 1841 ; how he devoted himself from that time to the 
study of Sanskrit ; and yet, for all his strong desire to see India 
and his labours to bring Indian literature before the eyes of the 
whole world, has never set foot in India. But he has, of course, 
had very many Indian friends, and it is of those that he writes. 
The most interesting point in his present article (for;the subject 
is to be continued) isthe description of the reception in India of 
his translation of the Rig-Veda. “Attempts were made,” he says, 
“to taboo it, as having been printed by a Mle&4ha and with cow’s. 
blood ; but the book proved itself indispensable, and was soon 
accepted even by those who at first had placed it under their inter- 
dict. The late Dr. Haug informed me that the Brahmans at 
Poonah, though unwilling to touch the book, called an assembly, in 
which a man—not a Brahman—read out my edition, and all the 
Brdhmans corrected whatever MSS. they possessed, according to the 
text as settled by meat Oxford.” Toone friend, the Rajah RAdhak- 


Anta Devu, Professor Max Miiller says that “it seemed impossible to- 


account for my knowledge of Sanskrit—particularly of the obscure 
and difficult Vedic Sanskrit—unless he made me a descendant of 
certain Kshattriya families who had been exiled from India many 
centuries ago.” 

Mr. Gosse and Mr. Yeats 

Two articles in Cosmopolis deal directly with literature, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s “ Current French Literature” and Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s “ Celtic Element in English Literature.” Mr. Gosse talks 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and asks, ‘‘ Who would have supposed, 
six months ago, that the next poetical sensation in Paris was to be 
something made in equal doses of Dumas féve and Théophile 
Gautier and Alfred de Musset?” He does not think that success 
is likely to attend the translation into English of M. Rostand’s 
work, and says: “ Therefore, if an English manager does persist 
in bringing out some dulled and tuneless travesty of ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac, I for one shall merely read M. Rostand’s verses over 
again at home.” 

Mr. Yeats prefaces his article by saying that he is “ going to 
make a claim for the Celt, but . . . not quite the same claim that 
Ernest Renan and Matthew Arnold made. ... When we talk 
to-day about the delight in nature, about the imaginativeness, 
about the melancholy of the Celt, we cannot help thinking of the 
delight in nature, of the imaginativeness, of the melancholy of the 
makers of the Icelandic Eddas, and of the Kalavala, and of many 
other folk literatures, and we soon grow persuaded that much that 
Matthew Arnold and Ernest Renan thought wholly or almost 
wholly Celtic is of the substance of the minds of the ancient 
farmers and herdsmen.” ‘“‘'The Celtic Movement,’ as I under- 
stand it,” he continues, “is principally the opening of this fountain 
[of Irish legend], and none can measure of how great importance 
it may be to coming times, for every new fountain of legends is a 
new intoxication for the imagination of the world. It comes at a 
time when the imagination of the world is as ready, as it was at 
the coming of the tales of Arthur and of the Grail, for a new 
intoxication.” And Mr. Yeats is hopeful for the future. “The 
Irish legends move among known woods and seas, and have so 
much of a new beauty, that they may well give the opening cen- 
tury its most memorable symbols.” 


Our Art Exhibitions 
Mr. D. S. Maccoll has an amusing article in the ational 
Review on “The International Exhibition of Art” at Knights- 
bridge. He begins by saying that “we are like the man in the 
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Saga who contemptuously allowed the swordsman to slice him from 
top to toe, and sat on, affirming that he felt nothing, that it made 
no difference, that he was all right, that he was still the Royal 
Academy of Arts, a perfectly satisfactory national institution. 
Then at last he happened to stand up and shake himself, and fell 
apart in two pieces.” So, in the case of the Royal Academy, “ the 
several arts have withdrawn and set up for themselves elsewhere, 
the water-colourists, the etchers, the pastellists, the designers for 
the crafts, the painters, the fortrait-painters even. Still she sits on 
in a fine Roman attitude, saying ‘It does not hurt,’ and bustles out 
her too capacious form with amateur work in all these branches.” 
But Mr. Maccoll can hardly be said to turn with joy to the Knights- 
bridge Exhibition. Apart from the work of Whistler, Manet, and 
a few others, he finds but little to praise. 

In the French section of Cosmopolis M. Gabriel Mourey 
criticises “ Les Salons Anglais de 1898.” He avoids treating the 
exhibitions at the Academy and New Gallery as wholes, and 
contents himself with picking out those pictures which he thinks 
most characteristic of English Art, and on these he passes some 
interesting judgments. It may be noted that M. Mourey con- 
gratulates England on her superiority over France in this respect 

-that we have no military painters with whose pictures to choke 
up our national collections. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography 

We have received Part I. of ‘* The Life of William Ewart Gladstone,” 
edited by Str Wemyss Reid (Cassell & Co. Paper covers, to be completed 
in 12 parts, price 6d, each. Illustrated). The contributors to the ‘* Life” 
will include, beside Sir Wemyss Reid, Canon MacColl, Messrs. A. J. 
Butler, W. G. E. Russell, F. W. Hirst, and A. F. Robbins. The main 
feature of the first part is the introduction, a ‘* General Appreciation” by 
the editor himself. The frontispiece is a Rembrandt photogravure of Sir 
John Millais’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone, reproduced by permission of the 
Governing Body of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Novels 


. 

Mr. George Moore’s new book, *‘ Evelyn Innes” (T. Fisher Unwin. 
Green Cloth Library, large crown 8vo. pp. 480. 6s.), is dedicated to 
** Arthur Symons and W. B. Yeats, two contemporary writers with whom 
I am in sympathy.” Tae story has much about music, and in particular 
about Wagner’s music ; it is, in fact, Mr. Moore’s ‘* musical novel,” which 
everyone has expected Mr. Moore to produc: sooner or later. As we 
shall have an opportunity to refer to the book again at greater length, it is 
not necessary now to givethe story. It is sufficient to say that, while all 
that Mr. George Moore writes is worthy of attention, ‘* Evelyn Innes ” 
certainly calls for its full share. 

**Hidden Witchery,” by Mige? Tourneur (Leonard Smithers. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 244. Decorated by Will Mein), is a book difficult to describe. 
Its author says :—‘‘ Throughout the following stories and sketches — 
—scantily in part, and, it is feared, obscurely, through symbolism—there 
may be traced the inception, growth, strength, waywardness, and 
maturity of [Passion’s] physical manhood, culminating in self-knowledge 
and abnegation.” Symbolism is a subject which scarcely allows of dis- 
cussion. If not used by a master, it tends to look merely like affectation. 
And we fear that Mr. Tourneur is not a master—not yet, at least. ‘* Will 
Mein” is also a symbolist, who borrows some of the conventions of a 
master—namely, Aubrey Beardsley. 

Bound in an iridescent green cover, Ar. Thomas Pinkerton’s ** Sun 
Beetles” (John Lane. 8vo. cloth, pp. 301. 35. 6d.) is described in the 
sub-title as ‘a comedy of Nickname Land,” and later on Mr. Pinkerton 
explains that ‘* the lower foothills of aristocracy may not unf.irly be called 
‘ Nickname Land’ ”—from the familiar names by which the dwellers on 
the foothills call one another. The sun beetles, as may be imagined, are 
creatures fond of ease rather than of labour. The story is amusing in its 
way, and the dialogue, where not intentionally fatuous, is bright. 

Mr. Haldane Mac Fall dedicates his ‘‘ Wooings of Jezebel lettiffer ” 
(Grant Richards. 8vo. cloth, pp. '403. 6s.) to Lis kinswoman ‘‘ Sarah 
Grand,” in order—he explains—that, ‘* though it be wholly without merit 
of mine, it shall not be without honour.” As a matter of fact, it is very 
far from lacking merit ; indeed, we have no fesitation in saying that it is 
infinitely preferable to the books from whose author it seeks to win honour. 
Apart from various affectations—displayed chiefly on the pages preceding 
the story—the history of Jehu Sennacherib Dyle, the negro child in the 
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Barbadoes, is well written. It errs in the matter of length ; but if this is, 
as we believe, Mr. MacFall’s first novel, he has time to learn compression. 
His personal knowledge of the West Indies stands him in good stead. 

George Egerton’s ‘* Wheel of God” (Grant Richards. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
332. 6s.) moves in scene from Ireland to New York, and from New 
York to London and England. ‘The first portion of the book, which 
describes the heroine’s childhood, is decidedly superior to the rest ; it is 
almost the best piece of writing its author has done. ‘* George Egerton ” 
hardly possesses what we may call ‘‘ staying power” sufficient for a long 
story. But when we say that she is most successful with short sketches, 
we make no reflection on her art. 

Of ‘*Grace O’Malley: Princess and Pirate,” by Robert Machray 
(Cassell & Co. 8vo. cloth gilt, pp. 338. 6s.), we spoke last week. We 
may repeat that it isa novel founded on the life of ‘‘ Grania Wale,” the Irish 
chieftainess in Elizabeth’s reign. Mr. Machray puts the story in the mouth of 
a **redshank and rebel,” Ruari Macdonald, a follower of Grace and lover 
of her foster-sister Eva. 

‘Tom Ossington’s Ghost,” by Richard Marsh (James Bowden. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 315. 35. 6d.), is one of the sensational tales to which Mr. 
Marsh has accustomed his readers. The present example lacks none of 
the elements of excitement. 

‘Aunt Judith’s Island,” by 7. C. Constable (Grant Richards. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 360. 6s.), is a ‘comedy of kith and kin.” Miss Judith 
Syward is an heiress, of ancient lineage, who buys an island off the coast 
of Crete and transports thither all the Sywards she can find, ‘‘ poor 
relations”? included. The success of the scheme must be ascertained from 
the book, which is farcical, but amusing enough in small doses. 


Art 


Messrs. George Bell & Sons have brought out ‘* The Dance of Death,” 
with 49 impressions from the blocks engraved in 1833 (2s. 6d.) Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s introductory note is in the form of an account of the 
earliest known edition of the book, ‘‘ Les Stmulachres & Historiées Faces 
de la Mort avtant elegamment pourtraictes, que artificiellement imaginées,” 
printed by the Trechsel brothers, of Lyons, in 1538. This edition had 
forty-one woodcuts, designed by Hans Holbein the younger (though his 
name is not given), and cut by one H. L., supposed to be Hans Lutzel- 
burger, ‘‘ otherwise Franck.” Above each cut was a text from the Latin 
Bible, and below a French quatrain. The other eight cuts were added 
in later editions. Besides the introduction, Mr. Austin Dobson supplies 
to the present edition his Chant Royal, ‘‘ The Dance of Death.” 


Verse 


Under the title of ‘*Some Later Verses,” Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
publish some of M/Z. Bret Harte’s more recent poems (8vo. cloth gilt, 
pp. 118. 5s.) They are pleasantly reminiscent of Mr. Bret Harte in his 
earlier days ; indeed at times we might almost think ourselves to be reading 
the stout volume we remember, ‘‘ Bret Harte’s Poetical Works.” The 
book is divided into three sections—‘‘ By Pines and Tules,” ‘* Reported 
by Truthful James,” and ‘‘ Little Posterity.” The first two poems of 
Truthful James, ‘‘The Spelling Bee at Angel’s” and ‘A Question of 
Privilege,” show quite the old vigour. 

‘* Ygedrassil ; and other Poems,” by Joh Campbell (Macqueen. Limp 
cover, pp. 185. 5s.), contains twenty poems, of which the longest, ‘* Lucy,” 
alone occupies nearly fifty pages. Mr. Campbell appears to admire 
Wordsworth, and often imitates him, but hardly in his virtues. 


Statistics 


In ‘* Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1898” (The Scientific Press, 
8vo. cloth, pp. 1071. 55.), Str Henry Burdett, feeling, no doubt, how 
undesirable it is to overstate any case, and particularly the case for volun- 
tary support, has taken great pains thoroughly to check the figures which 
he supplies. In consequence we may accept his statistics with confidence 
in their truth, The most interesting point to which he draws attention is 
the fact that the year of commemoration, 1897, produced more money for 
charity of every kind than has probably ever before been produced in a 
single year. And, further, so far from the statement often made (and, 
among others, by the Duke of Marlborough) being true, that the Prince of 
Wales’s Diamond Jubilee Fund injured the hospitals’ subscription lists, 
the year 1897 was the most prosperous year which the London hospitals 
have ever enjoyed. To the fund itself upwards of a million Londoners 
contributed—a very gratifying fact. 





PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS. 

PIANOS.—Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire Syster. 

PIANOS.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., LrD., 40-46 Moorgate 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 








A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. The Middle Ages, 


from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By C. W. Oman, M.A.,, Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, though 
covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the general use of 
gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first battle dealt with will 
be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367). 

The book deals mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications, and siegecraft, -but 
subsidiary chapters give some account of the development of arms ard armour, and 
of the various forms of military organization known to the Middle Ages. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH | 


CENTURY. By Avert Soret, of the French Academy. Translated 7 .< 
BRAMWELL, M.A., with an Introduction by R. C. L. FLetcner, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


This book is a study of the political conditions which led up to and governed the first 


partition of Poland, and the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-1774. It is probably the best 


existing examination of Eastern European politics in the eighteenth century, and is an | 


early work of one of the ablest of living historians. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by GEorcs WynpHAM, M.P. Demy 8vo., 
buckram, gilt top, rcs. 6d. 

This Edition contains the ‘‘ Venus,” ‘‘ Lucrece,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced with 
an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pages. 

_‘* One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has been 
published for some time. Its publication assures Mr. Wyndham an honourable place 
among men of letters.”-— Ties. 

“ Readers owe him a large debt of gratitude for showing them how Shakespeare's 
poems should be approached and studied, and for teaching them how books about him 
should be written.”—A thenaum. 

‘* Mr. Wyndham’s notes are admirable, even indispensable.”—- Westminster Gazette. 

“ The standard edition of Shakespeare's poems.” — World. 


“ There is not a page that is not interesting, stimulating, the fruit of original thought | 


and honest work.” —Oux¢look. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. 
Decie. With an Introduction by H. M. Stanvey, M.P. 
and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

“Tt will take a permanent plaze among the very best b-oks of travel. It combines 
solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine full book.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘“‘ Abounding in thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes.”— Daily Telegraph. 


WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONA- 
LAND FIELD FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonél ALDERSoN. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 

“A clear, vigorous, and soldier-like narrative.” —Scofs:an. 
“A very useful addition to the library of African warfare.”—Morning Post. 
“One of the most readable bits of military chronicling.” —G/ole. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Greron. A New Edition. 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow cf Trinity College, Dublin. 
demy 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown Svo. és. each. Vol. V. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Always racy and readable.” —-Scotsman. 
“ An entertaining volume.” —Daily News. 
“Full of useful information, with plenty of good stories."—7 ruth. 
““W thout this the golf-r's library will be incomplete.” Pad? Mall Gazette. 
“We can recommend few books as better company.”—S’. Yames's Gazette. 


THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. By Deaconess 


Cecitia Ropinson. Withan Introduction by the Lorp BisHor oF WINCHESTER, 
and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE Ropinson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By LIONEL 


In 7 vols. 


By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 





THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION.—Post vo. cloth, 2s. ; leather, 3s. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A. Revised Translation 
with an Introduction, by C. B.cc, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 
Dr. Bigg bas made a practically new translation of this book, which the reader will 


ae, almost fer the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of the 
author. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Jonny Kester. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by WaLter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of 


Christ Church, 


With 100 Illustrations | 


Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and | 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. By S. R. Crockett, Author 


of “‘ Lochinvar,” “‘ The Raiders,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A fascinating love story."—Glasgow Herald. 
‘* A delightful tale.” —Sfeaker. 
““Mr. Crockett at his best."—Literature. 
‘* Of absorbing interest.”—Scotsman. 


A TALE OF EAST AND WEST. 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. By Ménic Murier 


Dowie, Author of ‘‘ A Girl in the Karpathians,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| ‘* Bright sayings are scattered liberally.” —Daily Mai?. 

** An exceptionally clever and well-written book, subtle and thoughtful.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘* We have not recently read any novel which yields such complete literary pleasure. 
Miss Dowie knows the Near East, and writes of it with sympathy and imagination 

One of the best stories that the present publishing season has produced.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


A TALE OF WAR WITH SPAIN, 


_ ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Biounperze-Burton. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘© A thoroughly excel’ent story.”—Daily Mail. 

‘* The very essence of the true romantic spirit.” —7 wth. 

‘* An ingenious and exciting story.”"—Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Will have a long life as a book of romantic adventure.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘* Once you begin you read every page.” —Pall Mall Gazette 

** A fine, exciting, and admirably told story."—St. Yames's Budget. 


BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. Scutty, 


Author of ‘‘ The White Hecatomb.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A really interesting and romantic book.”—Scotsman. 
‘ The reader will find the interest of absolute novelty.” —Grafhic. 
‘* Strong, simple, direct.” —Daily Chronicle. 
| ‘*The reader passes at once into the very atmosphere of the African desert ; the 
| inexpressible space and stillness swallow him up, and there is no world for him but that 
immeasurable waste.”—A thenaum. 

‘* One of the most enthralling tales we have read in recent times." — Wordd. 


A ROMANCE OF SPANISH WARFARE. 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope Cornrorp, Author 


of ‘‘ Captain Jacobus.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Teems with interesting incidents.” —Glasgow Herald. 
| ‘* A very stirring and spirited sketch of the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth.” 
| Pall Mall Gazette. 


MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 


‘* A clever and charming story.” —Scotsman. 

“Told with much force and sympathy.” — Westminster Gazette. 

** Perrectly delightful in its mingled humour, pathos, and human sympathy.” 
Daily Mail. 


| VAUSSORE. By Francis Brung. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| ‘* A book of curious interest." — Sussex Daily News. 
** A subtle, complete achievement.”—Pad? Mall Gazette. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


8vo. 6s. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 


By Lucy Maynarp, Crown 


‘* It contains many graphic sketches of the private life of a charitable institution.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
‘* A powerful idea, ably worked out.”"—Pal/ Mail Gaze?te. 
** The detail is vivid, and the atmosphere admirably indicated.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


| CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 
‘“‘ Every page is enthralling.” —Academy. 


‘* There is real power in this book, as well as an abundance of exciting incident.” 
Speaker. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*Mr. Waite’s descriptive powers are of a high order.” —Dai/y Chronicie. 
** Full of strength and reality.” —A thencum. 


BIJLI THE DANCER. 


By James BLyTHE PATTON» 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The story is powerful and fascinating.” —Padll Mal! Gazette. 
‘© A clever study of life in India."— Yorkshire Post. 
** A true and entrancing book.”—Country Life lllustrated. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand W.C. 
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The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavour 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise. 


ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THURSDAY. 


ScaLe oF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢.; Company Advertisements, per 
Page, £15. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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All remittances to be made payable to ‘‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ‘‘London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Branch.” 


OrFices: 1og FLeet STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH NATIONAL EDUCATION 


A Sketch of the Rise of Public Elementary Schools in England. 
By H. HOLMAN, M.A., formerly Professor of Education in the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwith. 
Being the new volume of the VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Lrtp., Old Bailey. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


AN ELUCIDATION. 


By Prof. LAVIGNAC, of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume elucidates the music and words of each 
Opera in a new and simple manner. 


Fully Illustrated. 


SERVICE & PATON, 5 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


BOOKS. — SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES purchased 


for Cashh CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books issued at 
frequent intervals, post free. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA 


WENTWORTH CASTLE 


NEW HOTEL 


Charmingly situated and standing in its own grounds and gardens with 
terrace and walks, close to and facing the sea, with uninterrupted and 
unique views of Aldeburgh Bay and Thorpeness. 


TABLE D°’HOTE, SEPARATE TABLES 
SANITATION PERFECT 
Good Cycle and Stable Accommodation 
RIVATE OMNIBUS MEETS TRAINS WHEN REQUESTED 
ILLUSTRATED TARIFF ON APPLICATION 











MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


By KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hinkson). 


THE WIND IN THE TREES: 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY VERSE. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








By LOUISA SHORE. 
HANNIBAL: 


A POETICAL DRAMA IN TWO PARTS. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 





By LAURENCE BINYON. 


PORPHYRION AND OTHER POEMS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 





By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


SPIKENARD: 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL LOVE POEMS. 
With cover designed by the Author. 
Small 4to. boards, 3s. 6d. net. 





By A. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A. 


ST. BOTOLPH, ALDGATE: 


THE STORY OF A CITY PARISH, COMPILED FROM THE RECORD 
BOOKS AND OTHER ANCIENT DOCUMENTS. 

With a Supplementary Chapter by the Vicar. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. net. 





GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


PARIS—FLORENCE—CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


VENICE in preparation. 
Grant Allen's Guides are bound in Green Cloth, with rounded corners to slip 
into the pockets. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each net. 





GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S NEW BOOKS, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” ‘‘ Marcella,” 
‘* Sir George Tressady,” &c. 





Just issued, small crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 
By CONAN DOYLE. 


Just issued, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 
NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M, THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On June 15, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, 4&c. 
With 24 Full-page Reproductions of Steel Plates by George Cruikshank, 
Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by Maclise. 


*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15, 1899. 


*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post 
Sree on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER 


London, June Io. 


My DEAR C0Z,—Though you are—perhaps because you are—a 
hermit, you like to have a letter from me every week, even if a 
frivolous one. I do not write to your wife because she only wants to 
know what the women wear in London, and when my answer is merely 
“clothes” she thinks my letter too short and not detailed enough. 
But when I can remember I will put some little bit of “fashion” 
in at the end of my letter to yourself, on the understanding that it 
is to be passed on to her. 

I have just returned from a Whitsuntide visit to a charming 
place on the Hampshire coast, with the New Forest for Hinterland. 
For hotel there is an old Manor House some hundreds of years 
old. It almost turns one into a student of political economy to 
find one of the “ stately homes of England” diverted to the base 
uses of a hotel, and B —— C is not the only one so fallen. 
If the introduction of the turnip made them possible—and Sir 
Martin Conway in the inetecnth Century this month traces these 
pleasant mansions to this root—there is ground for hope that in 
some agricultural novelty equally ins gnificant they may be kept 
as havens for that cultured quiet way of life which Sir Martin 
Conway would also refer to the turnip. B——- C —— stands on 
a gravel cliff over against the Needles ; hundreds of rabbits frisk on 
the sands and delve into the base of the cliff; and it is to be 
remarked that these small creatures share with Mr. Labouchere 
the glory of being Little Englanders. Indeed whereas he only 
tries, as I think—and in this matter I am frankly partisan—to 
belittle England, they succeed. For by their burrowings they 
manage to bring about frequent landslips ; one such a few months 
ago reducing two entire fields to mere beach. 

But besides the rabbits there were visitors at B—— C : 
good, bad, and indifferent. One, a barrister’s wife, who with her 
husband had contrived to get a good deal of pleasant geography 
into the long vacations. She told of adventures in Morocco—at 
Mogador and Saffi ; of the Canary Islands, and peeps at Spanish 
life and character to be enjoyed there—knowledge which has made 
her very sympathetic towards the Spanish in their present trouble ; 
of Brittany—a paradise for cyclists. Next long vacation they are 
going further afield to Ceylon. At this point I, knowing the island, 
took over the talking, and, by way of deepening her interest, I 
told her about the Ceylon planters, who, when coffee, their staple 
industry, wholly failed, and left them one and all bankrupts, never 
quailed, but straightway took to tea, and recovered for themselves 
and the Colony the old prosperity. I thought of explaining how, 
just as coffee was ruined by a bug, tea is going to be killed by the 
rupee ; but until you men have decided what is the matter with 
silver we women had better keep to its ornamental uses. So we 
went back to the Ceylon planter—the beau ideal of the British 
colonist. He works with all his heart, he plays with all his heart, 
and his heart is tender as a woman’s. I know one tea-planter, 
living on a lone hilltop, in whose pantry I found dozens of bottles 
of Mellin’s Food, which with his own clumsy hands he mixed and 
served round to the coolie babies on his estate. Their thin little 
faces had touched his old bachelor’s heart. 

Talking of babies brought the conversation round to children’s 
hospitals here at home. My friend, I found, is on the Committee 
of the projected hospital for South London to take the place of the 
present Belgrave Hospital, which is too small and in the wrong 
place. The new hospital is to have eighty beds, with ample 
accommodation for the little out-patients. I hope the Committee 
will get the £50,000 they require, and quickly too. What a lot 
of unpleasantness and ingratitude hospital nurses have to put up 
with, and how much stupidity there is in the world! Ata fire a 
short time since three small children were badly burnt. They 
were taken to the hospital, and there carefully looked to and 
bandaged. When the little sufferers were about to be put to bed, 
the mother of one of them interfered. ‘No, no,” she cried, “I'll 
take my child back home ; you ain’t treated it fair. I’ve counted 
them, and I see you’ve put twice as many bandages on that child 
as on mine.” Nurses and doctors failed to move her, and she 








marched home with the unfortunate sufferer in her arms and 
bitterness in her heart against nurses, doctors, and hospital. 
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I am, you know, still something of a Bohemian, as much 
addicted to cafés as if London were Vienna. Nothing strikes me 
more than the steady improvement we are making from year to 
year in this part of the machinery of a comfortable existence. 
From the confectioner’s shop, not so long ago the sole refuge for 
a hungry woman, to the café where in cool wholesomeness and to 
good music you eat at your will, is as long a step as London has 
yet made. In one such café I heard the other night—well, not 
the “ Blue Danube,” but Beethoven, Grieg, and Schubert, ending 
with a Wagner piece, which I always think of as a duet, one 
might say a duel, between Good and Evil--I leave you to guess 
the name. So finely rendered was it, that though the café was 
full to overflowing, conversation stopped awhile, and not the clatter 
of a plate was heard. Which is proof positive that we are a 
musical people. 

Most women are interested just now in the young Queen of 
Holland. She is to be crowned, you know, on September 6, and 
the day before will make her State entry into Amsterdam. But 
more interesting perhaps than the coronation is the event which, 
in the course of diplomacy—nature doesn’t count—must follow it 
—her marriage. Who is it tobe? The young Queen is the last 
person you would ask. For the free choice of a mate is the 
privilege of the poor. But from all accounts Queen Wilhelmina 
is a young woman with a will and no little force of character, and 
for once will and character may count for more than “reasons of 
State.” I rather fancy that in this case, at any rate, they may. 
For her Majesty is apt to be bored with pomp and ceremony. In 
particular she resents—or did—the frequent bowing to right and 
to left, insisted upon by her mother when driving in public, and 
by way of revenge would compel her doll as a punishment to go 
through the same performance. 

Love-making at Amsterdam calls to mind—I don’t know why— 
love-making nearer home; love-making in the parks among the 
lowly. Think of the many public uses to which the London parks 
lend themselves, and the large part they play in shaping and 
softening the life of the people. Here you shall see the hopelessly 
broken to whom the parks are drawing-room and, subject to some 
slight restraint, dressing-room also. And over against them, none 
taking offence, the ably dressed crowd which, except for “ biking,” 
resents the use of its own legs. Little children, of Lazarus and of 
Dives side by side, find here childhood’s best food, sweet air and 
sunshine. And who shall say how much easier Sir Edward 
Bradford finds it to keep the peace, because wrong-headedness and 
discontent are allowed free vent on the gravel by Cumberland 
Gate? Park Lane is offended, but London is the safer. 

Well, dear Coz, 1 fear I have been too long. Tell your wife 
that in Paris the favourite hat veil just now is white, and yards 
long. It is worn crossed at the back, brought round and tied under 
the chin in a bow with long ends. Your——BIMBo. 


‘*CLUBLAND” will be well represented at Henley and Ascot this year. 
The secretaries of this useful organisation have so arranged that lawns with 
luncheon and ladies’ tents have been reserved on the hill opposite the 
Horse Barracks at Ascot, and in the Meadows next to the Grand Stand 
at Henley. ‘Clubland ” carriages will be reserved on the special trains, 
and in the case of the Ascot meeting ‘* Clubland ” coaches and brakes will 
start from the Royal Hotel at Slough, and drive by this picturesque route 
to the course. 


MRS. CRAIG 


Court Dressmaker 





EVENING AND BALL GOWNS 
CLOAKS, JACKETS, AND OPERA MANTLES 
DAY AND TRAVELLING DRESSES 
COURT TRAINS & DEBUTANTES’ DRESSES 


19, BROOK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“COALS TO NEWCASTLE ” 
Jo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. MORLEY’S suggestion for the institution of newspaper 
classes in Scotland reveals a sad ignorance of the men of the 
Montrose Burghs. Why, Scotsmen study the papers systematic- 
ally. The busy man, whether he works with hand or head, may 
prefer the less alloyed weekly Press ; but all classes in Scotland 
take an intelligent interest in contemporary history. 

Before Mr. Morley delivers the address unfortunately sup- 
pressed at Arbroath on Saturday, he should inquire into the 
“ better education ” of his constituents. He said he did not doubt 
it, but in his remarks he failed to credit his constituents with this 
superiority ; and no one seems to have told Mr. Morley of the 
newspaper or “current events” clubs of Scotland. 

The “ hint” of the member for Montrose is a trifle belated in 
a country where men working in mills meet at meal-hours and 
discuss the daily news with the aid of encyclopzedias and magnified 
maps. All over our land the Press is an educating agency ; and 
the innumerable forms of societies for seriously following up things 
of interest suggested by the perusal of “ the papers” has its ideal 
and culmination in “The Current Events Club” meeting in the 
Outlook Tower on Edinburgh Castle Hill. 

That club has compiled a stupendous scrap-book, and has 
unique facilities for study. An admirable summary of the Dreyfus 
case was recently prepared by its leader (M. Georges Guyou), 
being one of “ The Current Events Series,” published by Patrick 
Geddes and colleagues. 

The greatest field-days of the club are chiefly in August during 
the Edinburgh summer meeting. GEORGE BIZET. 


SCHOOLBOY PUNISHMENT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Most school punishments resemble prison punishments in this, 
that they do unquestionably depress mental and physical activity, 
and so entirely defeat their ethical intention, which is to moralise 
the subject of them. 

Each case needs careful attention, and no rule cf thumb trea‘- 
ment will make an immoral boy moral. 

The marvel is that any experienced or intelligent teacher can 
be found advocating either the use of the stick or the infliction of 
lines—both punishments being in essence vindictive, and therefore 
wholly immoral. 

What should never be forgotten is that dull and inattentive boys 
are not necessarily bad, and that even if they were, the best stimulus 
to a low mental life is often the physical activity such as 
carpentering or gardening requires. 

F, KETTLE. 
The Clapham School, High Street, Clapham. 


To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


In your last issue Dr. Charles Baxter treats this question from 
a schoolboy’'s standpoint. Let me treat it from the standpoint of 
the assistant-master. A fearless, strong, and just chief is as 
essential to the complete efficiency of the body he commands as a 
skilful jockey is to the success of the racehorse. But the finest 
head in the world will never succeed with incompetent subordinates, 
whereas capable and conscientious assistants will sometimes largely 
atone for weakness in the leader. 

We must presuppose the necessity for correction. We have, 
indeed, read of a headmaster who made an experimental effort to 
abolish punishment in his school. With the ready concurrence of 
his staff, he determined to inflict no punishment for a whole term, 
and found that the plan answered even more satisfactorily than he 
had anticipated. Listen, however, to his naive confession. As an 
additional inducement to the boys to co-operate for the success 
of the scheme, an extra half-holiday was given each month to all 
who obtained a certain number of marks. That the withholding 
of this holiday was a punishment to the boys who failed to gain 
the requisite number of marks is obvious to anyone but an Irish- 
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man; and the reader will not be surprised to hear that the 
originator of this Utopian measure was the headmaster of Foyle 
College, Londonderry. 

The assistant-master alone knows what it is to have to preserve 
equanimity and patience, dignity and justice, suavity and fi:mness, 
unimpaired by the trials to which he is subjected day after day, 
and week after week. He it is who, with the often inadequate 
resources at his command, moulds a chaotic squad of youngsters 
into a cosmic band of respectful and industrious youths. Too 
frequently he feels that his efforts are wasted through want of 
parental support. But assistant-masters have little trouble with 
boys if they are implicitly trusted by headmasters and parents. 
Should this confidence be wanting, the pupils are not slow to 
observe and take advantage of it. A headmaster’s authority is 
great because of the power he possesses, and the members of the 
staff are respected in proportion as it is felt that they have this 
power at their backs. Let the boys recognise that punishment on 
conviction is as inevitable as the Day of Judgment ; that imposi- 
tions once set are never excused ; that bargains cannot be made 
between masters and them, and it will be found that insubordina- 
tion and other offences against discipline are of rare occurrence. 

And what is to be the nature of this punishment? This is 
where the genius of the true disciplinarian manifests itself, for he 
devises methods elastic enough to meet the most varied require- 
ments, invests the infliction of the penalty with a dignity which 
adds to its sting, and so arranges that the imposition or correction 
shall be as irksome, and yet as beneficial, as possible to the boy, 
and to the least extent penal to the master. Unquestionably, one 
of the most successful forms is the deprivation of privileges espe- 
cially created with this view, such as the right to go off the school 
premises, to stay up late, to go for exeats, and so forth. When 
this kind is inapplicable, it is nearly always possible to “let the 
punishment fit the crime” by setting portions of work to be learnt 
from the French or Greek irregular verbs ; the Latin perfects and 
supines ; Latin, Greek, French, German, or English poetry ; 
Euclid. 

On this point I agree with Dr. Baxter. Impositions which, 
like “lines,” involve nothing but writing, are to be avoided as the 
Maelstrém. Their deterrent effect is less than that of others, their 
utility is small, and they often beget a stubborn spirit in the pupil, 
to say nothing of their deleterious effect on the handwriting, all 
safeguards notwithstanding. But the very best results may be 
obtained from giving an examination paper, in a language or some 
branch of mathematics, to be worked out. Extra drill and 
gymnastics are not without their advantages, but they are more 
suited for clearing off the arrears of a week than for daily employ- 
ment. Corporal punishment should be reserved, as it commonly 
is, for grave offences, and its infliction should carry with it such 2 
stigma as to make it dreaded more on account of the indignity 
suffered than of the pain endured. 

Individual masters will naturally have individual preferences, 
and the methods adopted at one school will not be equally satis- 
factory at all. But there is surely general agreement as to the 
chief destderata in punishment—namely, that it should be severe, 
that it should affect the boy much and the master little, that it 
should benefit the boy, that it should be of short duration, and, 
above all, that it should be inevitable. H, W. 1. &. 

(Assistant Public Schoolmaster). 


THE CABLE PERIL IN CHINA 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


In THE OUTLOOK of May 28 there appeared the following 
passage on the subject of “‘ The Cable Peril” :— 

“There is, moreover, the necessity, and a very vital one, that 
these all-British cables, of which the Empire stands in such great 
need, should be beyond all possible risk either of monopolists’ 
manipulations or of foreign control. No cable controlled by the 
Pender group can possibly fulfil those conditions.” 

It is a matter of surprise that neither protest, repudiation, nor 
correction from the Pender group, nor from any one of its share- 
holders, was found in the next number of THE OUTLOOK, that 
for June 4. After all, they know whether the cap fits. 
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The public concern is with the decision of the Government 
regarding the projected Imperial cables. Can any responsible 
official seriously consider a claim to their control put forward by 
an organisation with the foreign associations of the Pender and 
allied Companies ? 

But this is not all. Your eaxfosé of the “Cable Peril” in 
China is a matter calling for the consideration of the Government, 
in view of the projected cable to Wei-hai-wei. For if that cable 
is connected with the present English cables at any point east 
of Hong Kong, its traffic may be tampered with in those precious 
Anglo-Russian offices in our Colony and in Shanghai. 

If our Government accepts such a state of things,"let us 
take care, at all events, that they cannot say they were unaware 
of it. OBSERVER. 


THE CABLE TO WEI-HAI-WEI 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


You may care to reproduce this letter, which I addressed to 
the Westminster Gazette upon a national peril which you are keep- 
ing before the attention of Parliament and the public. The inter- 
view referred to is an interview upon the first “Cable Peril” 
article in THE OUTLOOK (April 23, 1898) :— 


“CHINA CABLES 
‘* To the EDITOR of THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


“ Sir,—In the light of the interview that appeared lately in your 
columns on the subiect of cable matters in the Far East, it is 
important to know at what point the projected cable to Wei-hai- 
wei is to be connected to the existing cable systems. If at 
Shanghai, as is probable, do not let us forget that the cable office 
there is a Russo-English one; the Russian interest, according to 
your Danish interviewee, having taken the place of the previous 
Danish property. 

“ Why should we continue to give away points in a game that 
is likely to be very close? 

“Events are moving rapidly in China, whilst there is feebleness, 
indecision, and inertia in the West. We shall have to revise a 
famous line, and read : 

“¢ Better fifty years of Europe than a fortnight of Cathay.’ 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“June 7. SECOHM.” 


Now there is bound to be a cable to Wei-hai-wei. The 
southern end of it is almost certain to be taken to Shanghai. In 
which case, any communication sent by it comes as much under 
the thumb of Russia as if it dribbled round by the Chinese land 
lines, which probably have an office at Wei-hai-wei. Now, this 
cable will be strategic far more than commercial. 

And so it will be worked from our fortress into a Russo-English 
office ! 

Such preposterous tomfoolery is unparalleled. We are indeed 
the Simple Simon of the nations. SECOHM. 





THE OUTLOOK will be sent weekly to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 3s. 9d. for three months, 7s. 6d. for six months, or 15s. for 
twelve months. The subscription, post free, for all other parts of the 
world, is—three months, 4s. 6d. ; six months, 9s. ; twelve months, 18s. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Cheques and P.O.O. should 
be made payable to the PUBLISHER, 109 I'leet Street. 


Should you find any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, please 
send at once to the PUBLISHER, 109 Fleet Street, a postcard, stating 
name and address of the nearest Newsagent in your district. 


THE OUTLOOK is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’ on 
Saturday morning. Threepence weekly. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than THURSDAY. 


SCALE OF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: Back Page, £12; per 


Page, £10; Half Page, £5 ; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6d. ; 
Company Advertisements, per Page, £15. 
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WILLOUGHEBY’S 
CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIM. 


3 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C., June 6, 1898. 


The Bonsor Gold Mining Company, Limited. 
Dunraven Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


Sir or Madam,—Since the formation of these subsidiary Companies, the 
Directors have been considering whether, in the interest of the Shareholders 
of this Company, it would not be advisable to distribute among them a bonus 
of Shares. 

You are aware that, when the Companies were formed, none of the Share 
Capital of either was offered to the public, nor even to the Shareholders, the 
whole interest of both being retained by the parent Company, which has also 
undertaken all the expenses of development up to the date of crushing and 
the complete equipment of both the Mines with all necessary machinery. 

The accompanying Prospectuses and the brief description of the two 
Mines up to March 3rst last, as given below, will give some idea of the extent 
of development and their satisfactory condition, and the Directors are of 
opinion that the right time has now come to give the Shareholders of this 
Company an individual interest in these properties. It has, therefore, been 
decided to distribute a bonus of one fully-paid £1 Share in the Dunraven 
Gold Mining Company (Limited), and the same number in the Bonsor Gold 
Mining Company (Limited), for every 25 Shares held in the parent Company, 
equivalent to an 8 per cent. bonus on the whole issued capital of this Company, 
and to offer the Shareholders a further amount of 20,000 £1 Shares in the 
Dunraven Company, and 20,000 £1 Shares in the Bonsor Company at par. 

The money so acquired will be spent on the extensive development of 
other properties owned by this Company, it being considered advisable to 
make more rapid development in other directions than was contemplated at 
the last annual meeting. 

The Directors consider that the improved outlook, and greater facilities for 
working in Rhodesia and the results of development throughout the country 
during the last six months fully justify such a policy. 

Only those Shareholders who are registered in the books of the Company 
on June 21 will be entitled to participate in this distribution, and the books of 
the Company will be closed from that date to July 1, both days inclusive, for 
that purpose. 

Fractional certificates (of 1-5 Shares) will be issued in respect of holding 
which do not make a complete 25 Shares, but such fractions will only accrue 
on multiples of five Shares. 

Applications for further Shares (form for which is enclosed herewith) must 
be sent to the Company's office on or before June 16. 

Yours faithful'y, 
The RHODESIA AGENCY (Limited), Secretaries. 
Per George R. Saunders. 


 WILLOUGHEY’S 
CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIM. 


The following is a short summary of the work for the six months ending 
March 31, 1898, on the Dunraven and Bonsor Mines :— 


DUNRAVEN. 

Five hundred feet of driving and sinking have been added to previous de- 
velopment, thus bringing the total amount of footage up to March 31 to 4,425 
feet of driving and sinking. The deepest point reached on the incline of the 
main reef on that date was 400 feet below the surface. The ore shute of this 
reef was opened up ready for stoping at the 100 and 300-foot levels by drives 
250 feet and 150 feet in length respectively, giving approximately 250 feet of 
backs ; another reef, called the Big Reef, was sunk on to a depth of 190 feet, 
and the ore shute at that level opened up by driving for a considerable length. 
Both reefs have been assayed every three feet over an extent of nearly 1,000 
feet, and the assays give a very high average milling value for all the ore 
exposed, 

Part of the machinery has arrived at the mine and is being erected. Mr. 
Currie, the consulting engineer, states he expects to commence crushing in 
September next. 

BONSOR. 


Upwards of 1,000 feet of driving and sinking have been added to previous 
development, making up the total footage to 6,005 feet of driving and sinking 
up to March 31, a large additional amount of ore being thereby opened up 
ready for stoping. The reef has been assayed every 3 feet over a total length 
of upwards of 3,000 feet. The assays give a good payable milling value for 
all ore exposed over the whole extent, without counting the value of the con- 
centrates, which, when treated subsequently, it is estimated will nearly double 
the actual milling results. 

The ore shute is shown to extend over a continuous run of, approximately, 
3,600 feet, and it is estimated that when the tunnels, driven on the reef from 
north and south through the hill at the 320-feet level, are connected, approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons of ore will be available for crushing, sufficient to supply 
the 4o-stamp mill for five years without any deeper development. 

With the rock-drilling apparatus now being erected, this connection should 
be completed in the course of a few months. 

All the machinery reached the mine early in April last, and is now being 
erected, and Mr. Currie states that he expects to start crushing in August 
next. 

Since March 31 last, development work on the two mines is being con- 
tinued at the rate of between 400 and 500 feet per month. 


DEVELOPMENT ON OTHER PROPERTIES. 
Extensive development is being made on the Queen’s and five groups com- 


prising a total of 790 claims, and also on the Chicago-Gaika properties re- 
cently floated into a separate company, 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


ANOTHER readjustment of that portion of chemical treatises 
dealing with the composition of air has become necessary. But 
recently, Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay 
A New Element were insisting upon the recognition of a third 
element in the atmosphere—argon—and stifling, 
by means of experiments and reasoning, the outcry that was raised 
in some quarters against them as to whether the then newly dis- 
covered gas was not, after all, only a modified nitrogen. To-day 
we are to think of the air we breathe as consisting of the elements 
oxygen, nitrogen, argon, and crypton, the latter gas having just 
been extracted from the atmosphere by Professor Ramsay and 
Mr. Travers. Of the physical properties of this gas it is prema- 
ture to speak. But its place in Mendelejeff’s list, its liquefication, 
and the behaviour of the gas under the electric discharge, besides 
numerous other questions of importance, will be considered in due 
course. The density of the gas is about 22°5, oxygen being 16, 
and it gives a new line in the spectroscope. In some ways it 
resembles helium. The new gas was obtained by the evaporation 
of 50 cubic centimeters of liquid air down to 10 cubic centimeters, 
and depriving this residue of its oxygen by means of metallic 
copper, and its nitrogen by contact with electric sparks, finally 
treating with a mixture of pure lime and magnesium. Upon the 
completion of these operations it was observed that a gas still 
remained behind, unaffected by this treatment, and which, under 
spectroscopic examination, proved to be a previously unknown 
material—a new element ! 


It is reported that the Local Government Board has determined 

to set up a large laboratory for the cultivation and preservation of 

glycinerated vaccine lymph—an important step 

Vaccine Lymph indeed. Anti-vaccination supporters please note. 

The laboratory is to be situated in the building 

now occupied by the British School of Preventive Medicine on the 

Thames Embankment, and Dr. Blazall will be in charge. Great 

precaution in the storing of the lymph will be taken, and there is 

every reason to believe that this will constitute an exceedingly 
useful institution. 


It is curious to notice what an amount of disagreement exists 
amongst the results of those investigators who have endeavoured 
to test the effect of X-rays upon bacteria. 
ae and Since the announcement of Professor Réntgen’s 
aeinte amend discovery in 1896 several efforts to prove that 
X-rays retard the development of micro-organisms have been 
made, but, in the majority of cases, the results are negative. At 
the meeting of the Réntgen Society last Tuesday, attention was 
again called to the question, and the results of a fresh set of 
experiments laid before the members. According to this latest 
work upon the subject, X-rays exert a powerfully stimulating 
influence upon certain bacteria, accelerating their growth and 
modifying their power of secreting chlorophyll. 


A comparatively resilient shoe for horses has been constructed 
from compressed paper. The invention has received some atten- 
tion in Germany, where several successful experi- 
ments in connection with it have been carried 
out. The matter is now coming into prominence 
in this country. It is claimed that such shoes are cheaper and in 
every way better for the horse than are iron ones; needing no 
nailing to the hoof, being fixed there, in fact, with a strong glue ; 
costing less and wearing nearly as long. 


Paper 
Horseshoes 


To observe properly the beautiful geometrical ferms assumed by 
snowflakes, as they softly fall to the ground, requires that some 
means be adopted to prevent them from melting 

Snow Crystals away during an observation, and generally, that 
suitable appliances for viewing the flakes or 

crystals by means of reflected light be at hand. During a snow- 
storm very many remarkable specimens of ice crystals can be 
conveniently collected on a sheet of black cardboard and then 
rapidly photographed through a microscope, before there is time 
for any serious melting to set in. A description of numerous 
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crystalline forms, obtained in this manner, is given in a recent 
number of the Popular Science Monthly, where it is pointed out 
that the best crystals are usually obtained during blizzards and 
storms spread over a considerable area. In the case of a locat 
storm the snow is more granular in appearance. Different storms 
afford different types of crystals, the internal markings upon which 
defy description, so complicated, regular, and beautiful are they. 


Owing to the fact that iron expands upon being heated and 

contracts again when cooled, it is to be expected that an enormous 

The Eiffel iron structure like the Eiffel Tower would be- 

ew come elongated or deformed under the influence 

of the sun’s rays. Colonel Bassot has studied 

the matter, and now states that the Tower twists daily, the motion 

being repeated in an opposite direction at night. Measurements 

show that, at its extremity, the structure turns through about ten 
centimetres. 


THE WEEK 


JUNE 5, Rev. Percival Frost, F.R.S., D.Sc., at Cambridge, in hi 
81st year. A well-known mathematical writer; in 1882 elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society and also Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. June 6, Mr. Henry Perigal, 
aged 97. Treasurer of the Royal Meteorologicat 
Society, and author of works on astronomy, kinematics, &c. 

June 4, at the Palmerston Club Dinner at Oxford, Sir Edward Grey, 
alluding to Anglo-American relations, said that ‘‘the underlying interest 
for us of the war between the United States and 
Spain was the tremendous departure which the 
United States had taken in policy. A great country 
like the United States, inhabited by a race to which we were akin, must 
play a great part in the future of the world. It was the beginning of that 
part which we were now witnessing ; it was the development of that part 
which we should witness in future years. Our idea of patriotism must 
expand until it included not merely loyalty and devotion to country, but 
the consciousness of the oneness of our race, united by common aspira- 
tions and common sympathies in the work to be accomplished among the 
nations of the world.” 

June 7, Lord George Hamilton, in moving a resolution for a new Joan 
of ten millions sterling charged on the revenues of the Government of 
India, said :—‘‘ There was in this country an accumulation of capital. In 
India there was a great population industrious and orderly, and mineral 
wealth not touched. It would have been thought that private enterprise 
and capital would have rushed to India. Unfortunately during the past 
ten or twelve years the disposition had been for capital to come back from 
India. That was the difference of the two monetary systems, so that 
persons who invested their money in India were not sure what they would 
receive back. If any one could solve the problem so as to restore conti- 
dence he would cause a complete economical and industrial revolution in 
India.” 

Sir Henry Fowler expressed his opinion that the financial position of 
India was satisfactory at the present time. 

June 8, in a speech before a great Liberal meeting in the Leeds 
Coliseum, Mr. John Morley, referring to A/r. Gladstone’s death, said :— 
‘* They used to smile at Mr. Gladstone’s appeals to the civilised world ; 
but I think everybody must now feel that the fact to which all this spon- 
taneous demonstration bears witness, that this island should have given 
birth to such a man whose praises fill the whole globe, that such a man 
should be the product of English institutions, English education, English 
habits, Fnglish ways of public life, that that is a legitimate ground, and 
the most legitimate of all grounds, why we should feel national pride and 
a just and wholesome national exultation in what has happened.” Turn- 
ing to the Government's Foreign Policy, Mr. Morley, contrasting Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “* Devil and the Long Spoon” speech at Birmingham with 
Lord Salisbury’s saying that *‘ we feel bound to observe to the utmost in 
our negotiations all the rules of courtesy as far as they are consistent with 
a plain statement of the facts,” characterised the present Government as 
‘* half Chatham, half Walpole.” Sometimes (in the history of Britain), he 
continued, ‘you have needed a great war Minister like Lord Chatham. 
Sometimes you have needed a great peace Minister like Sir Robert 
Walpole ; but what vou will never want is a Minister half Chatham and 
half Walpole. You all of you recollect the old barometer or weather- 
gauge, where on fine days the woman came out and on stormy days the 
man came out. But what a maddening weather-gauge is ours, where 
before the prudent Walpole has had time to go in at his peaceful door out 
pops Lord Chatham storming and threatening !” 





Obituary 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
- - FF ¥ 
A NOTE ON _ SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN IN 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SOME BEING PRODUCED BY 
HEAL & SON 


s FF 
BY GLEESON WHITE 
: FF 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
HEAL & SON 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
e¢ F¢& & F&F 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 














Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and vice versa. 





ist Class. ne “gna heme. Srd Class. 
FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 ff £12 5 ii €5 3 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 4 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 


line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
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HE GROSVENOR HOTEL 


VICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, Xc., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 
Coast and Continent. 


Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBCRO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places, 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Bours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,”’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Lacn and via Paris, 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation, Fixed Day and Night ervices. NEw 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—Noxrit OF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 
PARIS: Capt. A. W. CHurcHWARD, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof* 


CALAIS: Capt. BLomerie.p, Gare Maritine; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smita & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





FURNITURE 





ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


DECORATIONS 


175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


WARINGS 


(WARING & GILLOW, Ltd.) 


175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





LONDON 


21 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


NEW YORK 


302 FIFTH AVENUE 


DUVEEN BROS. 


VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. 
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